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[No. 43] 


§. 19. TO PROVIDE A METHOD FOR REGULATING AND FIXING 
_ WAGE RATES FOR EMPLOYEES OF PORTSMOUTH, N.H., NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D.C, Tuesday, August 11, 1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 304, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Paul J. Kilday (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 

This morning we will have hearings on S. 19, a bill to provide a 
method for regulating and fixing wage rates for employees of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard. 

(S. 19 follows:) 

[S. 19, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 
AN ACT To provide a method for regulating and fixing wage rates for employees of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Na\al Shipyard 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy shall establish the 
hourly rates of pay for all per diem employees employed at the Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, Naval Shipyard at the same hourly rates as are paid to employees 
of similar classification resulting from area wage survey applicable to employees 
of the Boston, Massachusetts, Naval Shipyard. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the first pay period which 
begins after the date of enactment of this Act. 

Passed the Senate May 26, 1959. 


Attest: Feitton M. Jounston, Secretary. 


Mr. Kixpay. I have a short statement I wil] read at this time. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to require that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy establish hourly rates of pay for all per diem em- 
ployees of the Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard at the same hourly 
rates paid to employees of similar classification at the Boston, Mass., 
N avel Shipyard. 

It appears that the Navy Department has established separate labor 

market areas for Portsmouth and Boston and this brings about a 
separate wage differential between these two cities. From 1924 until 
1943 the Portsmouth area was not treated as a separate area for wage- 
fixing purposes. 
- The Navy’s pay rates from 1943 through 1946 were the same for 
Portsmouth as for Boston under the wage stabilization program in 
effect during World War II. I am advised that the disparity in rates 
for the same skills has grown steadily since that time, and has been 
the source of much dissatisfaction at Portsmouth. 
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Last gd the Congress passed an identical bill, S. 2266, which was 
vetoed by the President. The Senate overrode the veto, but the 
House did not. 

The Senate has passed S. 19 despite the fact that it has received an 
unfavorable report from the Department of Defense. 

In a letter from the Department of Defense, Mr. Robert Dechert, 
General Counsel, stated: 

In his veto message the President advised that since there were alleged in- 
equities he was directing the Secretary of the Navy to review the entire situation 
and to make such adjustments in the wage rates at Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
as were warranted by his review. 

As a result of this direction, the Secretary of the Navy considered all aspects of 
the situation, in particular the views of the Congress that no comparable industry, 
i.e., shipbuilding, existed in the Portsmouth area. Although comparable jobs 
rather than comparable industry has been and is the basic criterion for survey 
comparisons, the Secretary made an administrative exception which he considered 
would meet the objections both of the Congress and of employee organizations 
which favored enactment of S. 2266. This exception, in the public interest, 
allowed the survey samples taken from the Portsmouth area to be supplemented 
by survey samples taken from a representative private shipyard to the north and 
one to the south of the Portsmouth area. 

The result of this action was an immediate increase of $0.19 an hour for trades 
at the machinist level; $0.10 an hour for trades helper, and $0.05 an hour for laborer 
effective August 16, 1958. Following a survey conducted during September and 
October of 1958, additional hourly increases of $0.16, $0.15, and $0.05 for these ra- 
tings, respectively, were granted effective December 6, 1958. The Secretary of the 
Navy believes that his action has taken into full consideration the previous objec- 
tions of the Congress and of employee organizations, while maintaining some 
adherence to the intent and the spirit of the law which controls wage fixing in the 
Department of the Navy. 

The Senate report in commenting on this states that this procedure 
has afforded only a partial remedy to the problem. The Senate 
passed S. 19 despite the fact that it has received an unfavorable report 
from the Department of Defense. 

This morning we will hear from the Department of Defense, Con- 
gressman Merrow, and others who expressed great interest in the pro- 
posed measure. We will give everyone who wishes to be heard on this 
measure ample opportunity to do so. 

We have with us a number of our colleagues and we will first hear 
from Hon. Chester E. Merrow of New Hampshire. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHESTER E. MERROW, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I wish to express my 
appreciation to you and to the members of the subcommittee for 
holding this hearmg this morning on S. 19. You have been most 
cooperative in the consideration of this legislation, both in the previous 
session of Congress and in this session, and I deeply appreciate it. 
I will try to follow your admonition to be as brief as possible. 

I have a statement which I will read only in part, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, and have the remainder extended in the record. 

Mr. Kitpay. You may read such portions as you desire and, with- 
out objection, the entire statement will be included in the record at 
this point. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Merrow follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my appreciation to you and the members of 
the committee for holding a hearing this morning on 8. 19. On the opening day 
of Congress, January 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 397, an identical bill in the 
House. Iam pleased to appear in support of 8. 19, to provide a method for regu- 
lating and fixing wage rates for employees of Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard. 
This bill, simply stated, is to equalize the wage scale at Portsmouth with Boston. 

The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is located approximately 60 miles from the 
Boston yard. There is a great discrepancy in the wage scale at Portsmouth with 
Boston, For the same type of work, skilled employees at Portsmouth are receiv- 
ing a much lower rate cf pay per hour than those at the Boston yard. I am sure 
you will agree with me that they should be paid the same wages for the same 
type of work performed. There is a great injustice being done to the workers at 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in view of the existing untenable situation. 

May I call your attention to the reports made by the House and Senate com- 
mittees last year to accompany 8. 2266 and quote therefrom? From the Senate 
report of May 8, 1958, is the following paragraph: 

“In making this recommendation, the committee has found persuasive the 
sparsity of representative samples of wage rates from private industry in the 
Portsmouth area. There is no other shipbuilding activity in the Portsmouth area. 
Determinations of the wages to be paid employees in the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard have been based on samples of these skills employed in other than ship- 
building industry. Testimony indicated that in the Portsmouth survey for 1957, 
a total of 316 job samples from private industry determined the wage rates for 
5,351 employees in the shipyard. Of these 316 samples, only 179 represented 
skilled craft jobs. In contrast from the Boston wage survey for 1956, 5,955 
samples from private industry determined the rates for 9,325 wage board em- 
ployees. Of these 5,955 samples, 3,253 represented skilled craft jobs.” 

In the House Report of July 1, 1958 are the following words: 

“The disparity in rates for the same skills has been the source of much dis- 
satisfaction at Portsmouth. Complaints against this policy have been brought 
to the attention of Members of Congress from the area and these Members have 
attempted to secure relief for the employees by appeals for administrative ajust- 
ment of the rates under the flexibility provided in existing law. Until now, these 
attempts at corrective action have been unavailing.” 

I have quoted from the House report since the facts are as true today as they 
were when the report was made. 

The measure does not ask that the employees at the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard be granted special privileges but that they be paid equitable wages for the 
work performed. 

The act of July 16, 1862, is the legal authority for the manner in which the 
Navy determines its wage structure. It should be kept in mind that for over 
20 years the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard had the same wage scale as the Boston 
yard. The Department of the Navy could by administrative action put these 
two areas together but has steadfastly refused to do so—therefore the necessity 
of this legislation. 

It is unfortunate that the employees of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard are 
being penalized because of an outmoded law. Times have changed considerably 
since the law was passed. With the advent of superhighways and changes in 
transportation, the problem of traveling is not the same as it was at the time the 
law was enacted in 1862. The cost of living in the Portsmouth area and vicinity 
should be taken into consideration. There is little, if any, difference in the living 
cost between Portsmouth and Boston. 

Mr. Chairman, when I appeared before this committee last year, in support of 
this same legislation, I stated: 

“The Boston and Portsmouth yards were considered the same labor market 
area for 23 years. In 1947 the Department changed its procedure and started to 
conduct wage surveys separately within the Portsmouth area. 

“The industries, in my opinion, in the area are not comparable with the type 
of work that is being carried on at the Portsmouth yard and to continue to proceed 
with the present method certainly works a hardship on the employees of the 
Portsmouth yard.” 

I am sure the members of the committee will recall that directly after the Senate 
voted to override the veto of this legislation, and before the House voted on the 
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same the next day, the Department of the Navy issued a directive increasing the 
wages at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. At the time, this was of some help 
but I wish to call to your attention the attached table giving information on the 
wage differential at this time in comparison to the differential after action was 
taken last year. An examination of these two tables will show that in only one 
instance is the differential the same. In all others, it is today greater than it was 
after the adjustment was made last year. 

I deeply regret that this measure was vetoed last year and that it was not passed 
over the President’s veto. 


I am in deep sympathy with the employees at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
in respect to an obvious injustice which is being done them. For years, this is a 
roblem on which I have been working. I have tried unceasingly to have the 
Jepartment give consideration to settling the matter administratively but to no 
avail. The Department is adamant in its position—a position which, in my 
opinion, is unfair to the employees at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the measure will be acted upon favorably by this 
committee. 

Mr. Merrow. Simply stated, the legislation under consideration is 
to equalize the wage scale at Portsmouth with Boston. The 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is located approximately 60 miles from 
the Boston yard and there is a great discrepancy and a great disparity 
in the wage scale at Portsmouth with Boston. 

For the same type of work, skilled employees at Portsmouth are 
receiving a much lower rate of pay per hour than those at the Boston 
Naval Shipyard. I am sure you will agree with me that they should 
be paid the same wages for the same type of work performed, since 
these yards are so close together and, in my opinion, there is a great 
injustice being done to the workers at the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard in view of the existing untenable situation. 

In tuis statement, Mr. Chairman, which you have allowed me to 
insert in the record, at this time I refer to the Senate report of May 
8, 1958, and I quote from that, showing the small number of samples 
that were taken in fixing the wages at Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
in two instances. 

The House report of July 1, reported from this committee, points 
out that the disparities in rates for the same skills have been the 
source of much dissatisfaction at Portsmouth, which is true. That 
has been true, of course, over the years. 

I refer to the reports because the facts are as true today as they 
were when the reports were made by the various committees during 
the last session of the Congress. 

The act of July 16, 1862, is the legal authority for the manner in 
which the Navy determines its wage situation. I think it should be 
kept in mind that for over 20 years, as has been previously men- 
tioned this morning, these areas were together and that times cer- 
tainly have changed since the enactment of the 1862 law. It is 
most unfortunate that the employees of the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard are being penalized because of an outmoded law. Times have 
changed and they have changed considerably since this law was 

assed. 

Mr. Chairman, when I appeared before this committee last year in 
support of this same legislation, I stated this, and I quote one or two 
sentences from my testimony: 

The Boston and Portsmouth yards were considered the same labor market 


area for 23 years. In 1947 the Departrrent changed its procedure and started 
to conduct wace surveys separately within the Portsmouth area. 
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The industries, in my opinion— 
the same is true today— 


in the area are not comparable with the type of work that is being carried on 
at the Portsmouth yard and to continue to proceed with the present method 
certainly works a hardship on the employees of the Portsmouth yard. 

I am sure that members of the subcommittee will recall that directly 
after the Senate voted to override the veto of this legislation last 
year and before the House voted on the same the next day the Depart- 
ment of the Navy issued a directive increasing the wages at the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard. At the time this was of some help, but I 
wish to call to your attention the attached table, which I will leave 
for the record. The attached table gives information on the wage 
differential at this time in comparison with the differential after the 
action was taken last year. 

An examination of these two tables will show that in only one 
instance is the differential the same and in all others it is today greater 
than it was after the adjustment was made last year. 

For instance, in the case of a patternmaker the differential was 30 
cents last year and it is now 31 cents. At the other end of the scale, 
a laborer, the differential was 19 cents last year and at the present 
time the differential is 26 cents. So on down with only one instance 
where the differential remained the same. 

There has not been action taken to close this gap. For the same 
type of work at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard that is being done at 
Boston you get a wide differential and the people who are doing that 
work are getting anywhere from 16 cents and 14 cents less up to the 
other comparisons, or to the comparisons in the other cases where the 
differential is up as far as 31 cents. 

1 deeply regret that this measure was vetoed last year and that it 
was not passed over the President’s veto. I certainly am in deep 
sympathy with the employees at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in 
respect to an obvious injustice which is being done to them. For 
years this is a problem I have been working on. We have had a 
number of conferences with the Department of the Navy and the 
executive department, and so on, I guess for the past 10 or 15 years. 
| have tried unceasingly, as well as have others, to have the Depart- 
ment give consideration to settling the matter administratively, but 
to no avail. I am of the opinion that it could be settled administra- 
tively if the Department would change its position, but the Navy is 
adamant in its position, a position which, in my opinion, Mr. Chair- 
man, is unfair to the employees of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that your committee will see fit to act 
favorably on the proposed legislation, and again I thank you for per- 
mitting me to testify this morning. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Merrow. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Kircurn. May I ask this question, please: Are there tables of 
comparable nature with reference to any disparity, if any, between 
living conditions and the cost of living and the index as it appears in 
the Portsmouth area as against the Boston area? 

Mr. Merrow. I do not have such a table here, but it is my opinion 
that if we had such a table, it would show that the cost of living at 
Portsmouth is about the same as it is in Boston, 60 miles away. 
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There may be some differences, of course, but I believe it would show 
that. I do not have such a table with me. 

Mr. Bares. I think one significant factor is that people live in the 
same town and work in one or the other shipyard. My district is in 
between both of them. I know in the town of Ipswich, for instance, 
which is about equidistant, I have mechinists who go to one place or 
the other. It is not necessarily a reflection of cost of living in Ports- 
mouth and Boston per se, it affects the people who might live in areas 
in between. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Merrow. We will insert the table 
to which vou referred in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE oF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., August 6, 1959. 

Hon. Cuester E, Merrow, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Merrow: In reply to a telephone request from your office on 
August 6, 1959, information concerning pay scales at the Boston and Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyards in effect in August 1958 and at present are provided below: 











August 1958 August 1959 
Pay level 
Boston |Portsmouth! Difference Boston |Portsmouth) Difference 
rate ra rate rate 
$1.77 $1.58 $0. 19 $1. 90 $1. 64 $0. 26 
1, 83 1. 64 .19 1. 96 1.70 . 26 
1.91 1.72 19 2.05 1.81 . 24 
2.00 1.7 .21 2.14 1.91 .23 
2.08 1. 87 -21 2. 23 2. 02 <a 
2.15 1. 96 .19 2.31 2.11 . 20 
2. 22 2.04 .18 2. 38 2.19 19 
2. 29 2.13 . 16 2. 46 2. 28 - 18 
2. 36 2. 21 15 2. 53 2. 37 . 16 
2.43 2.30 13 2. 61 2.45 .16 
2. 50 2. 38 eS 2. 68 2. 54 14 
2. 60 2.45 15 2. 78 2. 61 mf 
2.70 2. 52 .18 2. 89 2. 68 a 
2. 80 2. 59 .21 2.99 2.75 . 24 
2. 86 2. 65 .21 3.05 2. 81 . 24 
2.92 2.71 2) 3.11 2. 87 24 
2. 95 2. 65 . 30 3.14 2. 83 .3l 


























I trust that the foregoing provides the information you desire. 


Sincerely yours, 
R. E. Cronin, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Chief of Industrial Relations. 


Mr. Kitpay. We will hear from Mr. Lane at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS J. LANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH DISTRICT OF MASSACHU- 


SETTS 


Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I wish to reiterate what my colleague from New 
Hampshire has stated with reference to the bill pending before the 
committee this morning. I, too, wish to say I am thankful to the 
committee and to the members of the committee for giving us an 
opportunity at this late part of the session to be heard on what is a 
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very important bill, at least to those employees in the Portsmouth 
1 


Naval Shipyard at Portsmouth, N.H. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that there are so many here from 
the shipyards and others who are interested in this subject matter, 
we should be brief in our statements. I quite agree with the Chair 
in this regard. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Bates, my colleagues, and other mem- 
bers of the committee, you have been so kind and thoughtful about 
this matter in the past. You helped us the last time and I know on 
the floor of the House all of you were of great aid and assistance in 
the debate that brought about the passage of this in the House of 
Representatives in the last session. 

The problem relating to the discrepancy in wages between those 
doing the same type of work at Boston, as Mr. Merrow has stated, 
and at Portsmouth Naval Shipyard has been under debate for some 
time. Hearings have been held year after year and nothing has been 
accomplished until you, Mr. Chairman, and members of your com- 
mittee were so helpful at the last session. 

The New England delegation fought hard last year to raise the 
wages at Portsmouth, so that they would be equal to the wages paid 
at Boston. The Department of the Navy resisted our efforts, but 
the reasons given for its stand have failed to convince us or the Navy 
yard workers at Portsmouth. Equal pay for equal work has long 
been recognized as the basis of fair labor standards. As long as the 
workers at Portsmouth do not receive the wages that are paid at 
Boston, there will be a serious morale problem. A man cannot be 
expected to give his best when he is the victim of wage discrimination. 
This is a violation of his self-respect. 

We are not confronted here with labor market areas that are so 
distant from one another as to justify a wage differential on the basis 
of regional factors. Boston and Portsmouth are less than 60 miles 
apart. In this age of worker commuters, it is unrealistic to use the 
prevailing wages in one small area as the standard for wages paid to 
Navy yard workers. Furthermore, we are dealing with the wages 
paid to Federal workers, which should be consistent with the quality 
and responsibility of the job itself, and not tailored to other and 
extraneous factors. 

Under the present law— 

The Secretary of the Navy shall establish rates of wages for employees of each 
naval activity where the rates are not established by other provisions of law to 
conform, as nearly as is consistent with the public interest, with those of private 
establishments in the immediate vicinity. 

But even by this yardstick, the wages paid at Portsmouth do not 
correspond to the comprehensive and fair average of the wages paid 
to those of similar skills in private industry. 

In the Portsmouth survey for 1957, a total of only 179 skilled craft 
jobs in private industry were used to determine the wage rates for 
5,351 employees in the shipyard. On the other hand, the Boston 
survey used samples of 3,253 skilled craft jobs to determine the wages 
for 9,325 board employees. 

Besides, there is no other shipbuilding activity in the Portsmouth 
area, as there is at Boston, to serve as a basis of comparison between 
Government and private shipbuilding wage rates. 
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It was brought out by Congressman Bates—your colleague on the 
committee has been one on the committee who has been very much 
interested in this subject matter for many years and has worked 
unceasingly both in the committee and on the floor to bring about 
favorable legislation. 

Workers from my home city, as well as from other communities in 
the vicinity, are employed at Boston and at Portsmouth. I have in 
my home city men who work in Boston, who travel 25 to 30 miles a 
day working as machinists, while a man across the street goes to Ports- 
mouth, N.H., a distance of maybe 10 more miles, working at the same 
trade, getting a different pay, which does not seem to be fair. Even 
though they are employed at identical tasks, the man who works at 
Boston receives more pay per hour than his neighbor across the 
street who works at the Portsmouth yard. Sometimes the workers 
from one yard are transferred to the other. This is the cause of 
considerable confusion and dissatisfaction. We have that situation 
on many occasions where they are transferred from Portsmouth to 
Boston and from Boston back to Portsmouth, and that causes con- 
siderable difficulty. 

As you stated in opening your remarks, up until 1947 Portsmouth 
and Boston were considered as one for the purpose of wage determina- 
tion for the very good reason that they are in proximity to one another. 
Why this policy was abandoned, in view of the increasing worker 
mobility which breaks down such artificial barriers, is difficult to 
understand. Last year, both the Senate and the House came to the 
conclusion that this contradiction should be eliminated. The bill 
for that purpose was vetoed by the President. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 7337, in this session and Mr. Bates 
of Massachusetts and Mr. Merrow of New Hampshire and Mr. Oliver 
of Maine have also introduced similar bills for our consideration at 
the present session. On May 18, S. 19, introduced by Mrs. Smith 
of Maine, was reported by the subcommittee to the full Senate Armed 
Services Committee, and the bill subsequently passed the Senate 
on May 26. 

The executive department has already made minor concessions 
which indicate that it is not too sure about its own case. After the 
veto last vear, and at the direction of the President, adjustments were 
made at Portsmouth that increased hourly rates of pay by 14 cents. 

As this fails to provide for equalization, I want to be recorded in 
favor of legislation to establish the same hourly rates for the Ports- 
mouth employees as are paid to workers of similar classification at the 
companion Navy yard in Boston. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Lane. The next witness is the 
gentleman from Maine, Mr. Oliver. 


STATEMENT OF THE HON. JAMES C. OLIVER A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF MAINE 


Mr. Ourver. Mr. Chairman, I, too, would like to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity to appear here before this committee 
with reference to this question which has been bothering us in Maine 
and in New Hampshire ever since 1947 and has been bothering the 
Congress for several vears since that time. 
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There is nothing new that can be added to what has already been 
said. 1 donot want to be repetitious. 1 appreciate the fact we have 
witnesses from out of town. I would like to show them all the consid- 
eration I can. Therefore, | would ask permission to have my formal 
statement inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, the statement will be included 
in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Oliver follows:) 


Testimony BY Hon. James C. OLIVER MEMBER OF ConGREss, First District 
MAINE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to express my sincere 
appreciation for the opportunity you have afforded me to testify in support of 
equalization of wage rates between the Kittery and Boston Naval Shipyards. As 
you know, H.R. 4291, which I introduced, is essentially the same bill as those 
introduced by other Members of the Maine and New Hampshire congressional 
delegations. The bill, 8. 19, which was introduced by the gracious senior Senator 
from Maine, has been unanimously enacted by the Senate and is now pending 
before your committee. 

The Kittery Naval Shipyard has long been recognized as the leader in the 
production of conventional type submarines. It is now recognized and widely 
applauded for its superior craftsmanship in the production of nuclear-powered 
submarines which are rapidly becoming the heart of our underwater fleet. This 
important adjunct of our defense picture is, in addition, the largest single industry 
in northern New England, employing in excess of 8,000 men. 

The issue remains the same as that considered by this committee in the 85th 
Congress, so I will not make a lengthy statement rehearsing material already 
available in the committee files. I would, however, like to say a few words 
concerning the report submitted by the Department of Defense on H.R. 397, 
which is identical to H.R. 4291, introduced by me. The Department of De/ense, 
speaking through Mr. Robert Dechert, relies in the report of May 13, 1959, 
opposing the equalization of wage rates, upon their several usual and belabored 
points: 

(1) Because of his admission that no comparable industry exists in the im- 
mediate labor area, this reliance is transferred to the questionable conclusion 
that comparable jobs can be the criteria. However, this is rebutted by Navy’s 
repeated admissions that very limited qualified samplings exist and surely com- 
parable jobs cannot be found where comparable industry does not exist. 

(2) Because of his admission that the “immediate vicinity” criteria did not 
justly and logically meet the issue, the ‘‘public interest” yardstick was invoked 
to justify the August 1958 adjustment to meet the pending congressional action 
which was instituted to force justifiable wage discrimination relief. But, I 
submit that this ‘public interest’? approach caused an even wider discrimination 
because of the Navy’s action in inciuding, for wage adjustment purposes, the 
Bath Iron Works, 85 miles to the north, which reaches further into the more 
depressed wage-level areas of Maine. This was done to level off the higher 
wage levels of the Boston, Mass. area 60 miles to the south of the Kittery-Ports- 
mouth Yard. The result was not wage equalization but merely an adjustment 
which still left a benchmark disparity of 12 cents hourly which has now widened 
to 14 cents, based upon the more recent wage survey results of December 6, 1958, 
To cite some specific examples, laborers’ disparity has increased to 26 cents 
hourly while a disparity of 33 cents now exists for tool- and pattern-makers. 
These figures both represent increases in disparity from the August 1958 
adjustment. 

(3) Because of his persistent advocacy of the “immediate vicinity’ doctrine, 
it is pertinent to point out that hundreds of Kittery Yard graded employees are 
now paid identical wages with those prevailing at all other Navy yards over the 
country. These identical wages are paid on the basis that equal work performed 
should receive equal wages. 

(4) Because of his statement that existing statutes and procedures are ade- 
quate, it is also pertinent to point out that we take no issue with this position, 
except to maintain that we object only to Navy’s interpretation since 1947 of 
this statute and insist that it return to its interpretation of 1923-47, when our 
yard was considered for wage schedule purposes as identical with Boston, only. 
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During that period, our employees were satisfied because they were not suffering 
from unfair and unjustifiable discrimination. 

(5) Because of his concern that increased costs is a determining factor, I re- 
spectfully submit that if this is a major factor, then Kittery should be getting 
greatly increased contracts since our wage levels are the lowest of all the Navy 
yards in the country. But, since we are not getting such preferred considera- 
tion, then it must follow that costs are not such a vital and determining factor as 
Mr. Dechert would have us believe. 

(6) If, as Mr. Dechert points out, equalization by means of legislation would 
discriminate against all other major installations, by the same reasoning, it should 
be considered that our yard is now the object of discrimination in favor of all 
other major federally owned industrial installations, since our area is the only 
Navy yard area in the United States where heavy industrial activity does not 
exist upon which comparable wage samplings may be obtained. 

(7) Furthermore, because Defense and Mr. Dechert are disturbed over the 
recedent which might be established because of the passage of this legislation, 
et me state that Kittery-Portsmouth employees should not be treated unfairly 

solely because the Navy may be forced to review its unfair treatment of similar 
employee groups in other parts of the Nation, if there be such, which we doubt 
very much. 

(8) Finally, because of the professed concern of Defense and Mr. Dechert that 
private industry in the New Hampshire and Maine area may be detrimentally 
effected by our equalization bill, it is well to call attention, Mr. Chairman, to the 
lack of evidence, supporting this contention. It is recognized that the Navy’s 
adjustment of August 6, 1958, did not result in any outcries of anguish from 
Portsmouth industrialists. There was no noticeable exodus of employees from 
private industry to employment in the Navy yard. So, it seems to me that these 
outworn arguments of Navy and Defense are only the rehash and familiar shadow- 
boxing of the past 12 years of unjustifiable opposition to the correction of an 
intolerable and untenable position. 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dechert, stating the position of Defense, based 
his report upon Navy’s interpretation of existing law to wit: 

“The rate of wages of the employees in the Navy yards shall conform, as nearly 
as is consistent with the public interest, with those of private establishments in 
the immediate vicinity of the respective yards, to be determined by the com- 
mandant of the Navy yards, subject to the approval and revision of the Secretary 
of the Navy.” (12 Stat. 587, 34 U.S.C. 505.) 

This law forms the basis for the position taken by the Department of the Navy 
in its refusal to correct the injustices prevailing. 

The claim is: 

(1) The “immediate vicinity’ clause precludes consideration of the Boston 
Naval Shipyard and the Kittery Naval Shipyard as being in the same area for 
wage survey purposes. 

(2) The ‘rate of wages of the employees in the Navy yards shall conform with 
those of private establishments” phrase means comparable jobs, not comparable 
industry and that a sufficient sample was available upon which to predicate the 
wage rates for the Kittery Naval Shipyard workers. 


Contention No. 1 


The invalidity of the Navy’s first contention becomes obvious upon reflection of 
the law of 1862. Ninety-six years ago when this law went into effect, transporta- 
tion as we know it, was nonexistent. Today, super highways and rapid modes of 
transit have dramatically reduced the time needed to traverse distances. What 
was formerly a trip of a day has been reduced to hours with the result that areas 
are now much nearer than formerly and the so-called immediate vicinity has been 
expanded. Sixty miles, the distance between the Kittery and Boston Navy 
Yards can now be traversed in about 1 hour’s time. 

Congress, in its wisdom, refused to impose straitjacket restrictions in deter- 
mining wage rates for naval yards but rather left the criteria flexible enough to 
insure justice and the equality of these skilled and loyal employees through the 

ears. 
* Admiral Cronin, in his testimony before the Senate Armed Forces Committee 
on March 3, 1958 in opposition to a similar bill said: 
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“Through practical application, immediate vicinity has come to mean the area 
surrounding a naval activity within which the predominating number of employees 
reside, and within which employees can change employers without changing their 
residence.”’ 

This interpretation, I submit, could be used equally as well to justify the inclu- 
sion of the Kittery Naval Yard workers in the same area as Boston for wage survey 
data. The majority of employees at Kittery could change employment to the 
Boston Navy Yard without changing residences; hence, by the definition given 
above, most are in the same labor market area. In addition, recruiting for per- 
sonnel extends into the so-called Boston labor-market area according to a past 
commander of the Kittery Navy Yard. He stated an objection to the present 
labor-market area: 

“The reasons for making this recommendation are that recruiting for critical 
trades now extends into the Boston labor-imarket area as is evidenced from the fact 
that a thousand of our present employees commute from Massachusetts.” 


Contention No. 2 

The criteria used to determine the wage rates for the Kittery Naval Yard might 
work very well in other areas where there actually exists comparable jobs and 
industry from which sufficient trade samples may be obtained. As the Navy 
well knows, the Kittery Navy Yard area has neither comparable industry nor enough 
people outside of the Navy yard from which a representative wage scale may be 
drawn. It is questionable that machinists employed in light machine work or 
welders employed by garages could fulfill the rigid qualifications necessary to 
maintain the same high quality and production potential for which the Kittery 
Yard has become justly famous. It will be readily admitted, I am sure, that many 
of the skills employed are comparable only to those found in naval shipyards and 
heavy industry—neither of which is to be found in the Portsmouth area. It has 
been the situation that a few machinists, a few steam fitters, and a few of the other 
skills to be found in limited quantities in the Kittery-Portsmouth area have set 
the wage pattern for thousands. This, I submit, is not an adequate or fair sampl- 
ing. While it has been the custom of the Navy to follow rather than lead private 
industry, I strongly feel that this practice should not cloud the situation m areas 
such as the region under discussion. Here, the limited comparative samples which 
reflect depressed economic conditions are influenced considerably by the basic 
economic law of supply and demand. These few samples should not be considered 
sufficient to justify, at all costs, the subsequent depressive wages of the naval yard 
employees merely for the sake of blindly following antiquated and unworkable 
procedures. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, since the adjustment of August 6, 1958, has not cor- 
rected the disparities and the traditional tendency for these disparities to widen as 
was evidenced from 1947-57 from 7 cents to 31 cents has been once again shown 
by the disparity after the 1958 adjustment, widening already from 12-14 cents, it 
seems to us that legisiative action must once again be taken to direct the Navy to 
remove the existing discrimination against the loyal and conscientious employees 
of our Kittery-Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

I respectfully urge your favorable decision for H.R. 4291, which is similar to 
8. 19 enacted in May 1959, and the reporting of the same for House action at the 
earliest, most auspicious time. 

Mr. Ottver. I would also request that a communication received 
by me from Congressman McCormack, of Boston, Mass., be included, 
which reads, briefly, as follows: 

In relation to the bill with reference to the employees of the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard, which comes up for a hearing on Tuesday morning and which 
I strongly favor, I will appreciate it if you will record me as in favor of this bill, 
and of the committee taking favorable action thereon. 

Might that be included in the record? 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, the letter from the majority 
leader will be included in the record at this point. 

(Letter of August 8, 1959, from Mr. McCormack follows:) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1959. 
Hon. James C. OLIVER, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Jim: In relation to the bill with reference to the employees of the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, which comes up for a hearing on Tuesday morning 
and which I strongly favor, I will appreciate it if you will record me as in favor 
of this bill, and of the committee taking favorable action thereon. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN. 


Mr. Oxiver. In view of the fact that we Maine Congressmen have 
had a conflicting hearing here this morning starting at 9 o’clock and 
still continuing with regard to a cotton bill which is pending before 
the House, Congressman Coffin finds it impossible to be here and 
I would ask permission for his statement to be incorporated in the 
record at this point. 


Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, it will be included in the record at 
this point. 
(Statement submitted by Mr. Coffin follows:) 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANK M. Corrin, Democrat, of MAINE 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you today in support of S. 19, a bill 
designed to correct a situation where, under the Navy’s present basic wage-fixing 
statute, employees at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in Kittery, Maine, are 
being paid a wage scale considerably below that of the Boston Navy Yard, only 
60 miles away. This bill is identical to H.R. 4291, introduced by Congressman 
James ©. Oliver, and other bills introduced by Members of the House. Identical 
legislation was passed in the 85th Congress and vetoed by the President. 

On numerous occasions | have joined with other colleagues in protesting Navy 
policy which has discriminated against workers in the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 
Prior to passage of S. 2266, in the 85th Congress, we were told that there was no 
administrative remedy. After the Presidential veto of 1958, and during the 
period when House action on the veto was pending, the Secretary of the Navy 
invoked the public-interest clause to decrease the differential in wages between 
the Boston Navy Yard and the Portsmouth Navy Yard. This differential re- 
duction was wiped out by later Navy action. Although the Department of 
Defense has insisted that existing law provides sufficient flexibility to meet the 
objectives of fair and equitable wages, the only indication of fiexibility and wage 
policy came at the time when Congress was ready to act on the President’s veto. 

From the history of wage rate determinations at the Portsmouth Yard since 
1947, it is obvious that workers in that yard cannot expect administrative remedy 
for the differential between wages paid them and workers doing identical jobs 
in the Boston Navy Yard. It may seem unfortunate that legislative action must 
be taken on what is essentially an administrative matter. However, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and the administration have left us no choice. The Navy has 
insisted on a narrow interpretation of immediate vicinity; it has ignored the fact 
that there are no comparable industries in the Portsmouth-Kittery area, and it 
has refused to take into account the fact that many of the workers at the Ports- 
mouth Yard live in the same area as workers in the Boston yard. As a matter 
of simple justice for these workers, I urge approval of this legislation. 

Mr. Outver. There are two or three points I would like to call to 
your attention. I was not here when Congressman Merrow gave 
his full testimony. I understand he made the point that some of the 
disparities which were in effect even after the wage adjustment, so- 
called, of last August, I believe it was, he called attention to some of 
those disparities that existed even after that adjustment. 

I would like to respectfully call to the attention of the committee 
the fact that those disparities have increased since that so-called 
adjustment was made in August of last year. They have increased 
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to the point where a trend apparently is indicated and if that trend 
continues as it continued from 1947 to 1957, then the disparities will 
continue to widen. 

[ call your attention to this: that in 1947 the disparity between 
Boston—and if I refer to Kittery instead of Portsmouth, I hope it 
will not confuse you because geographically Kittery is in my distriet— 
in the Kittery yard the disparities in 1947 were 7 cents and in 1957 
during that 10-year period by progressive steps that disparity had 
increased from 7 cents to 31 cents, which was prevailing until the 
adjustment was made in August of last year. That disparity has 
now started to increase again even after the adjustment. 

| believe the wage surveys of December indicated further adjust- 
ments that were made so far as the Kittery yard workers were con- 
cerned. The disparities even after that wage survey of December of 
this past year show an increase of 2 cents to the benchmark trades and 
show an increase, so far as laborers are concerned, to a 26-cents-per- 
hour disparity, and so far as the patternmakers are concerned to 33 
cents an hour disparity. 

To my way of thinking this indicates the same old routine, the 
same old procedures will be followed, and that the disparities between 
Kittery and Boston will continue to increase even as they did in this 
period from 1947 to 1957, and we will be back again where we were 
before this adjustment was made by Executive order as of August, 
last vear. 

[ have written letters to the Industrial Relations Board with regard 
to this situation as well as others. As Congressman Merrow and 
others pointed out, it is impossible apparently to get administrative 
adjustment to correct this unjust and unfair condition. 

I understand the report which was sent to this committee by the 
Defense Department over the signature of Mr. Dechert indicates 
several reasons why this bill should not be favorably reported. I have 
tried to cover those objections in my statement here. 

I do think there was one thing, however, I should point out. That 
is that when these administrative adjustments are made and when 
the wage board surveys are taken, apparently vards in the immediate 
vicinity of the yard being surveyed are taken into consideration, that 
those wage rates are taken into consideration. 

In the Kittery situation there was included for the purpose of the 
public interest, so-called, as it was described in the August 1958 
adjustment, there was included the yard 85 miles to the north of 
Kittery in a more depressed wage level area in Maine. This was used, 
I think, to level off the higher wages which were paid in the Boston 
yard and, therefore, when the adjustment was made it came up so 
that the disparity was reduced to 12 cents but still was not equalized. 
The wages were not equalized. 

I would like to call to your attention this. On page 39 of the 
Senate committee hearings in March 1958 they say that in regard to 
vards which did not have a comparable industry in the immediate 
vicinity over the rest of the country, in those cases yards were selected 
in a reasonably heavy industrial area to arrive at comparable wages. 
In the case of Key West, for example, Miami was picked to arrive at 
comparable wages. In the case of McAlester, Okla., Fort Smith, 
Ark., was the area on which the survey data was based. For the 
Mojave Desert in California they did not go to a low wage level area 
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to make a comparison but they went to Los Angeles, Calif., a heavy 
industrial area, to make the determination. In the case of Parris 
Island, S.C., Charleston S.C., was used as the yard from which 
comparable data would be had. In the case of Lakehurst, N.J., it 
was Trenton, N.J., that was selected. In the case of Bridgeport, 
Calif., Hawthorne, Nev., was selected. For Indian Head, Md., it 
was metropolitan Washington, D.C., that was selected. For 
Solomons, Md., the same metropolitan Washington, D.C., area was 
selected. 

The point I would like to make is when it came to an adjustment 
so far as Kittery was concerned, the Navy Department went north 
85 miles to what I consider to be a further depressed wage level area 
rather than going to the south and being content to base it upon the 
Boston data which would have meant that the wages then undoubtedly 
would have been equalized. 

These are some of the points that I felt were important that I 
should point out as I went along here without going into detail so far 
as the prepared statement which I have made is concerned. 

I feel that with 4,000 of these Kittery yard employees living in my 
district and my State, that this issue has gone along now for over 10 
years and has become progressively worse, it seems to me, up until 
the wage adjustment of last year, and that this experience can be 
similar over the next 10 years, I would like to see this situation taken 
care of. It seems that it would be in the cards. I think there should 
be a favorable decision made here by the committee and I urge you, 
insofar as you can do it, in all conscience to come up with a favor- 
able report and that at whatever time you deem most auspicious we 
should get favorable action of the House even through there may be 
a possible veto. I urge you strongly to do it in the interests of justice 
and fairness to the 4,000 people in my State and the additional 4,000 
people in New Hampshire and Massachusetts who are similarly 
affected. 

Thank you very much for your kind attention. 

Mr. Kiupay. Are there any questions? Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Stratton. You mentioned the President adjusted the rates 
in October or November of last year. 

Mr. Ottver. August of last year. 

Mr. Stratton. That did not represent an equalization, did it? 

Mr. Otiver. It did not represent an equalization, Mr. Stratton. 
It represented an adjustment which was felt at the time to be in the 
best interests of all concerned and it was felt that there were many 
angles involved in that particular decision which I am not called upon 
here to comment upon. 

Mr. Srrartron. If I understand your testimony correctly, I am not 
familiar with the details here, since that time the disparity has 
again 

Mr. Otiver. Started to increase. 

Mr. Srratton. I believe you said as an example there was a differ- 
ence of 26 cents an hour in the case of one type of worker——— 

Mr. Ouiver. Laborers. 

Mr. Stratton. And 31 cents 

Mr. Otiver. Thirty-three cents in the case of patternmakers, but 
the benchmark disparity is 14 cents, having increased from 12 cents, 
but at the high level and the low level and disparity has widened 
to the point where I have indicated. 
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Mr. Stratton. That would be out of a wage of roughly how much 
an hour, $1.50 an hour? 

Mr. Ottver. I do not know that I can tell you what the average 
wage is. I think it might run something under $2. 

Mr. Jackson. If I may help the Congressman, the laborer’s rate 
at the present time in Portsmouth is $2.02. I beg your pardon. The 
laborer rate is $1.70; helper is $2.02; and benchmark trade is $2.54. 

In Boston it is $1.96 for laborer, $2.23 for helper, and $2.68 for the 
benchmark. 

Mr. Stratton. Was it your point that in computing the prevailing 
wage that the Navy took in the area to the north? 

Mr. Outver. Eighty-five miles to the north and east. 

Mr. Srratron. Would it be a fair statement that the wages paid 
in Boston are roughly the same as those prevailing if Portsmouth 
itself were considered without taking in the area to the north? 

Mr. Ouiver. That is the objective we are trying to reach with 
reference to this piece of fhe aig If Boston were accepted as 
the area upon which wage survey data would be based, then it is 
obvious to me the result would have to come out on an equalization 
basis to be fair with all concerned. 

When the area was selected to the north and east, the Navy went 
up there for a comparable industry, so-called, the private yard operated 
at Bath, the Bath Iron Works. Wage levels there were taken into this 
picture to bring about a general average, as was said by Mr. Dechert. 
He brought up the yardstick of public interest involved as a basis for 
the adjustment. 

Mr. Srrarron. I wondered as a basis for taking in the area to the 
north whether it meant that the wages at the yard were actually less 
than comparable wages paid in Portsmouth itself as a result of having 
taken in more depressed zones to the north. 

Mr. Ouiver. You mean in the yard to the north? 

Mr. Stratton. Yes. 

Mr. Ouiver. In terms of the wage levels in Portsmouth itself? 

Mr. Srratron. Yes. 

Mr. Outver. Again I am sorry, but I cannot give comparative data. 
I am sure the Navy can. I believe this is true: That the wage levels 
paid in the Bath Iron Works are less than those paid at Kittery and 
at Boston. I hope I am correct in that statement. I think it is the 
case. 

There is one other thing I would like to mention before I leave. A 
great amount of disturbance has been caused by the contention that 
local industry in the Portsmouth area is disturbed by reason of any 
adjustment or any equalization which may be had as the result of 
legislation. I have not had any information which indicates to me 
that after the adjustment which was made in August that there has 
been any number of employees beating at the gates of the navy yard 
coming out of Portsmouth industry to take advantage of that increase 
which was given. 

I also may say that I do not think an industry in the Portsmouth 
area made any particular complaint because of that adjustment. 
Maybe they did. I perhaps am not informed. 

As far as Maine is concerned in my district, which includes four 
counties in the southwestern part of the State, we want this legislation 
very badly. We want it because of the impact it will have upon our 
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economy as one of the basic reasons for it. We want to lift wage levels 
in the State of Maine. We feel they should be lifted. This is one way, 
at least, we can get some yardstick to proceed on. 

Mr. Huppueston. I would like to ask this for information. Is it 
not true that the difficulty in taking comparable jobs right in the Ports- 
mouth area and determining what the wage levels in the navy yard 
should be is that there is not a sufficient sampling within the Ports- 
mouth area for the different types of jobs available at the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard? 

Mr. Otiver. This is one of the reasons why we feel it is not a fair 
yardstick to use because there is not comparable heavy industry in 
Portsmouth. There may be comparable jobs as the Navy and the 
Department of Defense have stated, but those comparable jobs in their 
opinion do not add up so far as I am concerned; they are not compa- 
rable except on a very small sampling basis. 

Mr. Huppteston. There is not a sufficient sampling of other jobs? 

Mr. Otrver. That is correct. 

Mr. Huppteston. The largest employer in the Portsmouth area 
is the navy yard? 

Mr. Otrver. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, again I beg your pardon for bringing this up, but I 
talked with the Governor of Maine this morning, and I think he is 
sending you a telegram which I know will be inserted in the record. 
If it may be inserted in the record at this point, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Kixpay. I have not as yet received such a telegram. 

Mr. Ouiver. He was getting it out at 8:30 this morning. 

Mr. Kiipay. We will next hear from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Macdonald. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Macponavp. Mr. Chairman, thank you for giving me an 
opportunity to be here this morning. Since most of my prepared 
statement has been well covered already, I thought I would ask 
permission to insert in the record at this point the formal statement, 
and then perhaps just hit a few of the things I think should be brought 
out. 

Mr. Kitpay. It will be included in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Macdonald follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. Torspert H. Macponaup, REPRESENTATIVE, EIGHTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DistTRICT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity, which has been extended to me, 
to present testimony to the subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee 
in support of 8. 19 and other identical House bills, to correct a long existing in- 
equity in rates of pay for the per diem employees at the Portsmouth, N.H., Naval 
Shipyard. 

As the members of this committee know, 8. 2266 of the 85th Congress, a bill 
having a purpose identical to S. 19 was passed by the Senate on May 12, 1958; 
by the House on July 21, 1958; but vetoed on August 4, 1958. On August 12, 
1958, by a vote of 69 to 20, the Senate again passed 8. 2266, the objections of the 
President to the contrary notwithstanding. On August 13, 1958, the House by 
a vote of 202 to 180 favored enactment of the bill over the veto but, since this vote 
did not meet the constitutional requirement of two-thirds majority, the bill did 
not become law. 
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The purpose of the legislation before the committee today is to give the em- 
ployees at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard wages equal to those of workers in 
similar classifications at the Boston Naval Shipyard, These two yards are only 
60 miles apart, yet the differential rates at Boston and Portsmouth range as high 
as 14 cents an hour, despite the fact that the living costs are practically identical 
in the two areas and as well as the fact that many of the workers in both yards 
come from the same living areas. 

‘Lhe employees at Portsmouth do not understand why they should receive a 
lower wage than workers doing identical work. Frankly, I cannot understand 
it either. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
is of great economic importance to large segments of three States: Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. As a matter of fact, it is one of the largest indus- 
trial activities in New England for it employs nearly 8,000 persons. I have a 
particular interest in this legislation because of the fact that many of my con- 
stituents are employed in the Portsmouth, N.H., Shipyard. Iam, therefore, ver 
familiar with the great work that is being done at the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 
Its current work assignments include construction of atomic-powered submarines 
which holds tremendous promise for our defense and our national security. I 
would like to =— out that despite the key national defense role of the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard, wages there are lower than at any other naval shipyard 
in the United Stats. The employees in my opinion are unfairly paid lower 
wages than those paid at the Boston Naval Shipyard. I believe that people 
doing comparable work should receive the same wages or salary especially in a 
comparable cost-of-living area. As a matter of fact, there are known instances 
where two men living in the same city, on the same street, working at identical 
jobs, have a wide variance of take-home pay, inasmuch as one works at the naval 
shipyard in Boston and the other in the naval shipyard in Portsmouth. 

Mr. Chairman, because of my interest in this important problem, I have joined 
in the past with other colleagues in protesting naval policy which has discriminated 
against these workers in the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. Each time the Navy 
has refused to budge from its interpretation of the law. They always say the 
system in use is determined by the statute now on the books, and there is no 
administrative remedy. I am sure the members of this committee will agree 
with me when I say that the method used by the Navy in determining these 
wage rates is outmoded and is especially unjustifiable as far as the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard is concerned. 

In view of the fact that the Navy refuses to cooperate, I urge the committee 
to favorably report 8. 19, which will end the present disparity and assure fair 
treatment for the employees at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 


Mr. Macponaxp. The crux of the matter is the employees at 
Portsmouth do not understand why they should receive a lower 
wage than workers doing identical work in the same area. I cannot 
understand it, either. 

I would like to point out that Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is of 
great economic importance to large segments of three States: Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. As a matter of fact, it is one 
of the largest industrial activities in New England for it employs 
nearly 8,000 persons. 

I have a particular interest in the legislation because of the fact 
that many of my constituents are employed in the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard and, therefore, I am familiar with the work being done there. 
Its current work assignments include construction of atomic-powered 
submarines, which hold tremendous promise for our defense and our 
national security. 

“IT would like to point out, despite the key national defense role of 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, I am told that wages there are 
lower than at any other naval shipyard in the United States. I am 
informed that the only one lower is the one at Pearl Harbor in 
Honolulu. 
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In my opinion, the employees are being unfairly paid lower wages 
than those at the Boston Naval Shipyard. I believe people doing 
comparable work should receive the same wages, especially in an area 
with a comparable cost of living. As a matter of fact, there are known 
instances in my own district where two men living in the same city on 
the same street and working identical jobs have a wide variance of 
take-home pay only because one works at the naval shipyard in 
Boston and the other in the naval shipyard at Portsmouth. 

Because of my interest in this problem, I have joined in the past 
with other colleagues in protesting naval policy which has discrim- 
inated against the workers in the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. Each 
time the Navy has refused to budge from its interpretation of the law. 
They always say the system in use is determined by the statute now 
on the books, that there is no administrative remedy. I am sure the 
members of the committee will agree with me when I say the method 
used by the Navy in determining these wage rates is outmoded and 
especially unjustifiable as far as the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is 
concerned. 

In view of the fact that up until now, at least, the Navy has refused 
to cooperate, I urge the committee to favorably report the bill before 
it, which will end the present disparity and assure fair treatment of the 
employees at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

Mr. Kixipay. Thank you, Mr. Macdonald. 

I now ask the counsel of the committee to read into the record a 
telegram to me from Governor Powell of New Hampshire. 3 

Mr. Buianprorp. The telegram is addressed to the Honorable Paul 
J. Kilday, Subcommittee No. 1, 1203 House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and reads as follows: 

Were it not for the fact that our legislature is still in session with important 
matters pending I would personally seek the courtesy of an appearance before 
your committee in behalf of legislation to equalize the wage rates at Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard with Boston Shipyard rates. As you know, this legislation was 
pores in the prior Congress but vetoed by the President. Since that time 

resident Eisenhower informed me that the issue was receiving continuous study 
and that he personally had intervened with Defense Department officials to help 
bring about some increase in the Portsmouth rate by administrative action. 
Every study of this issue over a long period of years has indicated the simple 
justice of the request of the Portsmouth workmen. The serious objection until 
recent years was that cost of living in the Boston area exceeded that in the Ports- 
mouth area. What the validity of the objection was at the time first made I do 
not know but it is rather obvious to all interested persons that the development 
of the Portsmouth area in the last 3 years, largely as a result of Pease Air Force 
installation, has raised the cost of living in that area to at least equal to Boston. 
As Governor of New Hampshire, it is my hope that your committee and the 
Congress will act to reaffirm the position of Congress in favor of wage equalization 
legislation. 

It is signed by Wesley Powell, Governor of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without onierton. we will include in the record at 
this point a letter from the Honorable Clifford G. McIntire, Member 


of Congress from the State of Maine, and also a statement by Senator 
Cotton of New Hampshire. 
(The letter and statement referred to follows:) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1959. 
Hon. Paun J. Kiupay, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, House Committee on Armed Services, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CuarrMANn: It is my understanding that your subcommittee has 
under consideration 8. 19, a bill relating to wage rates for employees of the 
Portsmouth-Kittery Naval Shipyard. 

While this naval shipyard is located in the First Congressional District and 
somewhat removed from the Third Maine Congressional District, I am deeply 
interested in the establishment of wage rates in this Portsmouth-Kittery Shipyard 
which will be consistent with the wage rates of the Boston Naval Shipyard. 
Employees are entitled to this equitable consideration. 

I supported this legislation in the 85th Congress and assure you of my very 
strong support of action in the 86th Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuirrorp G. McINTIRE, 
Member of Congress. 


Wace Rates, Portsmoutnu, N.H., Navau SHIPYARD 


Statement of Senator Norris Cotton, of New Hampshire, to House Committee on 
Armed Services, August 11, 1959 


Enactment of 8. 19, to require the Navy to establish the same wave rates at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard as exist at the Boston Naval Shipyard, will correct 
a serious inequity which I believe hampers effective and efficient operations at 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard has more experience in the design and con- 
struction of nuclear-powered submarines than any other naval shipyard in the 
world. It isa vital defense installation, whose continued maintenance and opera- 
tion in a high state of readiness, training, morale and modernization is essential to 
our national security. In addition, as the largest industrial activity north of 
Boston, it is of great economic importance to large parts of New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Massachusetts. 

Despite its key national defense role, wages there are lower than at any other 
naval shipyard, and they are unfairly and significantly lower than the wages paid 
at the Boston Naval Shipyard which is only 60 miles away. 

There are several unique factors at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard which I 
helieve fully justify the passage of legislation to put Boston and Portsmouth into 
tbe same area for wage purposes. Portsmouth is the only naval shipyard whose 
normal wage survey area does not include any private shipyard. While the Navy 
has administratively extended the Portsmouth wage survey area to include some 
data from the nearest private shipyards in Boston to the south and the Brunswick, 
Bath, Portland areas to the north, such makeshift arrangements are no substitute 
for adequate legislation to correct the existing situation. 

In addition, there is little heavy industry in the vicinity of the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard, and there are a number of jobs at the shipyard for which no 
counterparts exist in the immediate vicinity. Testimony before the Congress 
has revealed that in 1957 the wage rates for 5,351 employees at the shipyard were 
fxed on the basis of only 316 wage samples from private industry in the area. 
That is like having the tail wag the dog, and does not square with sound adminis- 
tration of the Government’s wage policies. 

It should also be noted that Portsmouth and Boston were in the same wace 
area for many years prior to 1947 and had identical wage rates. 

For these reasons { urge the committee to favorably report S. 19, which wi I 
end the present unfair disparity and assure fair treatment of the employees at t! e 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

Mr. Kitpay. The next witness will be the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, the Honorable Richard Jackson. 

I believe Mr. Jackson has with him Admiral Cronin and Mr. 
Gardner. If you wish, you may have them be seated at the table 
with you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD JACKSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY (PERSONNEL AND RESERVE FORCES), ACCOM- 
PANIED BY RE/R ADM. R. E. CRONIN, USN, CHIEF OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS, AND THOMAS L. GARDNER, DIRECTOR OF 
THE WAGE AND CLASSIFICATION DIVISION 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
arene to have this opportunity of appearing before you again on 
this. 

At the outset I would like to emphasize two things. One, this 
problem is greater than the Navy. The Navy Department is not the 
only fish in the departmental sea here. 

The second thing is the terms of the bill itself. It is not a wage 
equalization bill-in the sense that Portsmouth and Boston will be 
bracketed into one wage survey area. Rather, it is so phrased that 
no samples would be taken in Satie but the Portsmouth wage 
scale would depend upon what was found to be the wage level or wage 
levels in Boston alone, which makes some difference in its impact, too. 

Mr. Bates. Is that the same situation as between Lakehurst and 
Trenton, and as between Miami and Key West? 

Mr. Jackson. I cannot answer except to say this: Key West is 
typical of that situation where you go to a large city nearby. The 
naval installation usually is in a somewhat isolated spot and you go to 
the labor market area from which you recruit most of your people. 

Mr. Bates. So, as a matter of fact, it comes out with the same 
conclusion. 

Mr. Jackson. But you have nothing around Key West except the 
naval installation. 

Mr. Bates. From the point of view of cost of living and from the 
point of view of comparisons at Key West, there is nothing at all in 
the picture weighted in the factor; all you take is Miami and what is 
the situation at Miami; is that right? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Bartzs. In this situation all you are taking into consideration 
is Boston? 

Mr. Jackson. But there are industries in Portsmouth with com- 


parable jobs. 

Mr. Bates. You will agree with me you wind up exactly the same 
place as at Key West? 

Mr. Jackson. No, you do not, sir, because not having any com- 
parable jobs in Key West, all you can rely on is the nearest labor 
market area; whereas, if you were comparing the industrial level of 
wages in Portsmouth as well as the industrial level of wages in Boston, 
the level of wages in Portsmouth would tend to reduce the Boston 
level in averaging out. 

Mr. Bares. As far as the worker at Key West is concerned, the 
only thing that is taken into consideration is the rates at Miami? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bates. The only thing that this bill suggests is that you take 
into consideration only the rates in Boston, 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. So as far as the machinist here or the machinist there 
is concerned, it is identically the same situation. 
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Mr. Jackson. Except you are comparing apples and pears. 

Mr. Bates. Except it is the same amount of dollars and the same 
fellow is interested in the increase. 

Mr. Jackson. I am Richard Jackson, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Personnel and Reserve Forces, and I have been asked to 
present the views of the Department of Defense on S. 19 to this 
subcommittee. Accompanying me are Rear Adm. R. E. Cronin, 
USN, Chief of Industrial Relations, and Mr. Thomas L. Gardner, 
Director of the Wage and Classification Division. The Department 
appreciates the opportunity to comment on the bill. 

The bill, if enacted, will require that employees of the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard be paid at the same hourly rates as are paid to 
employees of similar classification resulting from area wage survey 
applicable to employees of the Boston Naval Shipyard. 

he Department of Defense believes that piecemeal legislation of 
the kind proposed would undermine the existing legislation which has 
served the military departments and other branches of the Federal 
Government unusually well for many years. The concept of Federal 
pay-fixing legislation for wage-board employees has been that the 
Federal Government shall pay to its employees the prevailing rates 
of private industry located within the same geographical area. Since 
ranges of private industry pay rates vary in each area it has become 
practicable over the years to determine an average of pay by occupa- 
tions, weighted by numbers employed, and to use this figure, within 
certain alinement practices, as a middle-step rate. The weighted- 
average pay, then, has come to be considered as the prevailing rate. 
The differences in these prevailing rates from area to area many 
times are quite marked. For example, a comparison of the Navy’s 
pay for electrician in labor market areas close to each other, as 
determined proper by wage surveys of comparable jobs, shows the 
following for the areas involved: 








Area Rate Area Rate Difference 
Fredericksburg, Va_-_...._.-- $2.21 | Washington, D.C__--.._-.---- $2. 62 $0. 41 
Chincoteague, Va__.......--- 2.26 | Hampton Roads, Va-_-_-------- 2. 63 . 37 
| 3 6 ee Le ee Re D0 PTIRN BE... cdiccccedetinss 2.78 .09 
Narragansett Bay, R.I_--..-- ea Oe eee ee 2. 68 . 30 
Stockton, Calif............... 2.70 | San Francisco, Calif.......-..- 2. 80 -10 

















Additional comparisons for the Army and Air Force areas are 


exemplified by the following: 











Area Rate Area Rate Difference 
Boston, Mass-........-.....- $2.64 | Fitchburg-Lowell-W orcester _- $2. 41 $0. 23 
Manchester, N.H.....-..---.- 2. 06 . 58 
Narragansett Bay, R.I chat 2. 39 . 25 
Springfield, Mass---.-_. 5 2. 43 -21 
Portland, Maine.-..........--.. 2. 26 . 38 
New York City, N.Y-........ 2.74 | Newburg, N.Y-~..-.....-..----- 2. 56 .18 
| ar 2. 56 .18 
Bridgeport, Conn-__--.------- 2.61 .13 
yk er 2. es tt See 2.44 27 
Milwaukee, Wis............- eae " "Seager 2. 38 . 33 
Baltimore, Md_.........-..-- 2. Frederick, Md._....-.----.--- 2.19 -47 
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These are but a few of the examples which could be given to show large 
ay variations resulting from use of the prevailing-rate system by 
abor market areas. 

The Department of Defense believes that the proposed legislation, 
although directed at only one shipyard within the Navy, has a potential 
impact on the pay of every wage-board position in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Once legislation is enacted which changes the basic concept of 
paying wages which give each employee the same relative economic 
standing as his counterparts in private industry in the same vicinity 
there can be only one possible end result—the destruction of one of 
the most effective pay systems in the Federal Government. It is 
inevitable that pressures for similar legislation will follow for any area 
wherein the pay is lower than that of its neighboring area. Already, 
since news of the proposed legislation has reached the field, there have 
been numerous proposals by individuals and employee organizations 
to the military departments and to Members of the Congress that 
corresponding action be taken in other areas. 

Once the ball starts rolling, the logical point of termination can 
only be a national rate geared to the highest paying area in the 
country. This would definitely place the Federal Government in a 
leading rather than a following role. 

The system of setting pay by prevailing rates of industry based on 
labor market areas, has received wide acceptance throughout the 
Federal Government. Judicious use of the public interest authority 
has allowed the flexibility needed to meet unusual situations without 
endangering the basic concept. Such authority was exercised by 
the Secretary of the Navy during August of 1958—therein I might 
correct a misapprehension in the record. ‘This was not done by ex- 
ecutive order. It was pursuant to the suggestion of the President 
for review Of the situation that the Secretary of the Navy acted. 
Pe Kinrpay. He made the suggestion at the time he vetoed the 

ill? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. Such authority was exercised by 
the Secretary of the Navy during August of 1958, when an attempt 
was made to recognize the strong opinions of the Congress and of 
certain employee organizations in regard to rates of pay for the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. Since the basic objections on the part 
of the Congress appeared to be: (a) that there was no comparable 
industry—i.e., shipbuilding—in the Portsmouth area, and (b) that 
the number of survey samples was not large, the Secretary determined 
that both objections would be met if survey data from the Portsmouth 
area were supplemented by data from the nearest shipyards in oppo- 
site directions. We did not go to the area of wage surveys at large 
but simply to the shipyards north and south. This resulted in 
inclusion of data from the Bethlehem East Boston Shipyard to the 
south and the Bath Iron Works to the north. This increased the 
total number of samples from 913 in the previous survey to about 
2,600. The result was that in August of 1958 Portsmouth employees 
were given a $0.19 an hour increase at the machinist level, $0.10 at 
the trades helper level, and $0.05 at the laborer level. Subsequent 
to that time a new wage survey allowed further increases of $0.16, 
$0.15, and $0.06, respectively. At the present time, the machinist 
rate is $2.68 for Boston, and $2.54 fer Portsmouth. 
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The basic plan and the concept of fixing wages on the basis of 
comparable work, in what one can call a competing labor market 
area, have proved effective in past use. Private industry is protected 
by the practice followed; the employee is treated farily by being given 
the same opportunity he would have in non-Government employ- 
ment; the taxpayer is not required to pay unwarranted costs for 
services rendered; and the local economy is not disrupted. Any 
legislation which proposes to change the present concept can only do 
irreparable harm. It should not be overlooked that what is done for 
one labor market area can rightfully be expected to be done for all, 
whatever the iocation may be. 

I might suggest at this point that I have had distributed to members 
of the committee a :ittle fact sheet to which are appended maps 
showing the reach of this problem in respect of the many labor market 
areas that exist on the east coast of the United States just to give 
some notion as to the complexity of the problem and the extent of it. 

The Department of Defense respectfully suggests that a compre- 
hensive study of the entire pay-fixing field within the Federal Govern- 
ment, as proposed by the President to the Congress, would provide 
the opportunity for proper evaluation of the many complex facets of 
wage fixing. It is the firm conviction of the Department—here I 
speak for the Department of Defense as distinguished from the 
Department of the Navy—that the proposed legislation being con- 
sidered today would deter rather than advance that objective. 

The Department of Defense sincerely urges that this committee not 
report favorably on S. 19. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. The appendix to your 
statement will be included in the record. 

(The attachments to Mr. Jackson’s statement follow:) 

1. Rates of pay for Defense wage-board employees (numbering about 483,000 
in the contineatal United States) are set on the basis of pay for comparable work in 
the labor market areas in which they are employed. This method assures that the 
military departments do not overpay or underpay in relation to private employers 
in a given labor market area. 

2. A labor market area is defined generally as “the area surrounding an activity 
within which the predominant number of employees reside, and within which 
employees can change employers without changing residence’. For example, 
more than 90 percent of the employees of the Portsmouth, N.H., Naval! Shipyard 
reside within the presently established labor market area for that activity. 

3. 8. 19 and H.R. 397 would require that rates of pay established for Boston 
(presently a separate labor market area) be paid at Portsmouth, approximately 
60 miles from Boston. This requirement would change existing nationwide 
practices by extending the rates paid in one labor market area to an adjacent area 
where prevailing rates are markedly lower. It would probably constitute a 
precedent for demands for similar treatment in all labor market areas adjoining 
higher-paying areas. Once established, such a precedent couid well destroy the 
locality wage concept and, since the pressures will always be in the direction of the 
highest paying areas, could result in nationwide rates based upon those in the 
highest paying areas. 

4. Immediate. cost to Defense from enactment of such legislation will be sub- 
stantial; potential costs will be astronomical. For example: 

(a) Immediate increase in the Portsmouth area will be $1,700,000. 

(b) If the same principle is extended to ail areas within a 60-mile radius from 
Boston, increases would be about $6 million. 

(c) With each extension of this principle it would be more difficult to draw a 
final line short of nationwide rates. To enable the services to recruit and retain 
personnel in all labor market areas, these nationwide rates must be at about the 
level prevailing in the highest wage areas. An increase of one cent an hour in the 
average pay of wage board employees in the continental United States results in 





2 a 


increased payroll costs of over $10 million a year. Thus, if it became necessary to 
fix nationwide rates at the level of the San Francisco rates (a relatively high area, 
but not the highest), resultant increased first-year costs to Defense would be more 
than $300 million. 

5. Aside from increased costs to Defense, effect of extension of the principle 
embodied in S. 19 and H.R. 397 upon local private employers would be sub- ance 
stantial. For example, if the San Francisco schedule of rates were extended to the f 
San Antonio, Tex., Richmond-Petersburg, Va., and Macoa, Ga., areas, current 
schedules in these three areas would have to be raised 62, 34 and 60 cents ef 
an hour, respectively. The serious problems created for local companies by 
raises to Government employees of this magnitude, and the strong protests from 
such companies, can well be imagined. 

The attached charts show typical labor market areas along the east coast. 

Dark areas are predominately Army and Air Force; gray areas are predomi- 
nately Navy; although generally in each there will be some employees from all 
three services. 

Rates shown for the Navy are the second step rates for the basic trades of 
machinist, electrician, pipefitter, sheetmetal-worker and shipfitter. Rates shown 
ap So noe and Air Force are the second step rates for jobs of equivalent grades 
or levels. 


The circle on chart I includes all labor market areas within a 60-mile radius of 
Boston, Mass. 

" Mr. Kiupay. Are there any questions of the Secretary? Mr. 
ates. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Secretary, when these various yards were taken 
into consideration in establishing the 1958 level, was that a weighted 
average or a straight arithmetic average? 

Mr. Jackson. It is the weighted average in the sense of finding 
the sample of a comparable job and multiplying that by the numbers 
in that job. 

Mr. Bates. You do not take a handful up in northern Maine and 
equate that straight arithmetically with what is at Portsmouth? 

Mr. Jacxson. No; it would be 10 times z, let us say, in Bath, 
and 20 times y in Chelsea, and then you get your total result which 
you would divide by 30. 

Mr. Bares. I do not think anybody ean approach this problem 
without having serious questions in their own mind as far as the equity 
of this is concerned. I think you agree with that. Certainly it is 
demonstrated by the suggestion of the President, that a full inquiry 
be made into the matter. 

If he were satisfied it was right and fair and just, today there would 
be no need for him to make such a recommendation or for you to 
reiterate that here today. 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. I think there you are relating this back to 
his message of last summer. 

Mr. Bares. I was just reading from your statement here. 

Mr. Jackson. The President has not spoken to this issue at all and 
I think I can say with some confidence that the President would sup- 
port the position of the Department of Defense in this proceeding. 

Mr. Bates. The Department of Defense in your statement ‘‘re- 
spectfully suggests a comprehensive study of the entire pay-fixing 
field within the Federal Government, as proposed by the President 
to the Congress, and would provide the opportunity for proper evalua- 
tion of the many complex facets of wage fixing.” 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, sir. In that, however, the President 
is referring to the whole problem nationwide as distinguished from the 
focusing of attention on the naval shipyard. 
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Mr. Bares. Which is part of the whole package. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barzs. Of course, that is the purpose of this hearing. 

Mr. Jackson. But this hearing is focusing its attention on a very 
narrow issue. 

Mr. Bares. Except it is related to the whole. 

Mr. Jackson. It could conceivably create a principle of decision 
which would more or less box you in and set your feet in concrete on 
the answer to the problem before you had had a chance to study it. 

Mr. Bares. All the folks up there are in the same concrete they 
were in from 1922 to 1947, 

Mr. Jackson. Touché. 

Mr. Bares. We will be satisfied with that kind of concrete. Port- 
land, I guess; is it not? 

Mr. Secretary, take a stenographer at Portsmouth. Won’t she get 
the same that they get up at Boston? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; because she is a classified worker under the 
civil service system. 

Mr. Bares. Take a postal employee in a small town like Ports- 
mouth. They get the same amount of pay they get living in the very 
expensive city of Boston. It is the same thing. I think certainly it 
is manifest and clearly evident here that this thing is not quite right. 

When this Key West situation comes up, you give them the iden- 
tical pay you give folks in Miami. That does not make sense to me 
if we deny the same things to folks in Portsmouth. 

As I say, the basic difficulty I have always had of understanding 
this whole thing, is like the folks in my own district. I am sand- 
wiched in here between both yards. 

People come to me and say they do not understand. One fellow 
goes north and another goes south and does the same work, spends 
the same amount of time in traveling, has the same background, and 
same experience and one gets different pay by the same employer. 

Mr. Jackson. I suppose that he is taking all sorts of things into 
consideration in making the choice between moving in one direction 
or another, in addition to the pay level. I do not know. 

Mr. Bares. They have both been living in the same town all their 
ives. 

Mr. Jackson. That will exist whenever you have a differential 
between area A and area B. There will always be, or almost always, 
a point near the boundaries of the one area or the other where you 
will have exactly that situation that you describe. 

Mr. Bares. Any time you have artificial limitations, which is the 
particular case here, or at Key West or at Lakehurst, you are going 
to run into gray areas where it is impossible for you to say ‘This is 
exactly right.” 

I do not think you try to defend that. You try to do the best 
you can. 

Mr. Jackson. I would defend it, sir. I do not call it arbitrary. 

Mr. Bates. I think any time there is no comparison in Key West 
and you say go to Miami, Miami might just as well have been a 
smaller town. The rates there might have been low and the cost of 
living in Miami is not a reflection of the cost of living in Key West. 

Mr. Jackson. That I cannot answer for. 
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Mr. Bares. Do you take into consideration the cost of living at all 
in your computations? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; I do not believe that there are any definitive 
scales of cost of living that I am aware of, at least. To try to crank 
that into a determination of this sort would just open a Pandora’s 
box; as you can well imagine. 

Mr. Bares. I gather from your statement you are against S. 19? 

Mr. JACKSON. Fie, sir. 

Mr. Bates. On the other hand, last year, in the public interest, 
you did narrow the gap which had existed at that time. This seems 
to be going the other way now. 

Is it your intention to bring this back into line in accordance with 
your determination of last year? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

We think we have gone as far as we properly can within the guide- 
lines of the basic statute itself, and the proper mode of setting a wage 
area survey. 

Mr. Bares. But you do not want to drift back into what it was 
before the determination of last year? 

Mr. Jackson. I am afraid we cannot turn that clock back. 

Mr. Bares. From your point of view you want to at least maintain 
the status quo of your determination last year? 

Mr. Jackson. We want to maintain the modus operandi which we 
now use. 

Mr. Bartss. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Huppueston. Any further questions? 

Mr. Kircuin. I am a little concerned about this establishing a 
precedent. 

Mr. Jackson. I think it is almost inevitable, sir. 

Mr. Kircuin. We have employees working for the Army, Air Force, 
and other parts of the Federal Government in these areas where you 
have sampled as far as electricians are concerned? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kircury. Is this situation existing as the differential between 
the Boston and Portsmouth Yards an unusually large disparity as 
compared to other areas of the United States? 

Mr. Jackson. I would say ‘‘No” generally to that. We know of 
instances in Texas where the disparity is a good deal larger. We 
know of other instances. It is hard to be categorical about it, sir. 
Perhaps I can give you some illustrative examples, using the bench- 
mark differentials. 

Mr. Huppueston. If the gentleman will yield at that point, Man- 
chester, N.H., seems to be a pertinent location. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hupp.eston. I wish you would discuss Manchester, the dis- 
tance, and comparable rates. 

Mr. Jackson. Manchester is 40 miles by highway to Portsmouth 
as distinguished from Portsmouth’s 57 miles to Boston. 

Mr. Huppteston. How far is Manchester from Boston? 

Mr. Jackson. Manchester is—being an old railroadman I am going 
down the railroad track now—I would say probably nearer 52 miles. 

Mr. Krrcuin. If I might ask this question, Is that $2.06 cents at 
Manchester on a comparative basis with $2.54 at Portsmouth and 
$2.68 and $2.64 in Boston? 
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Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Kirtcuin. Is that on the same comparative basis per trade? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitcurn. All of this particular sampling in your statement 
showing the rates I believe was taken from the electrician? 

Mr. Jackson. The machinist is a good example of the benchmark 
trade although the electrician in the Navy system is also one of the 
benchmark trades. 

Mr. Kircuin. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Stratton? 

Mr. Srratron. I do not understand the term “benchmark.” 

Mr. Jackson. It is awfully hard to express that in brief compass, 
Mr. Stratton. In the determination of our wages we have certain 
levels of wage rates which bear a certain relationship on a historical 
basis, one to the other. 

Trade A will generally have a higher rate than B; C, higher than A, 
et cetera, in a regular graduated sequence. In our levels of pay, we 
have 11 up to the benchmark, so-called, and then a number of specialist 
trades like the patternmaker which go above the benchmark but the 
benchmark more or less is the keystone block in the computation of 
the scale of differential wages that occur through the spectrum of our 
jobs. 

' Mr. Srratron. You mentioned, I think, with respect to these 
machinists that the differential at the present time, if I understand it, 
is $2.64 at Boston and $2.50 for Portsmouth. 

Mr. Jackson. Let me correct that, Mr. Stratton. I have it right 
here. Our rate at Portsmouth is $2.54, but our rate for the same trade 
in Boston is $2.68. The $2.54 is also the same for the Army and Air 
Force in Portsmouth but it is $2.64 in Boston. 

Perhaps I had better restate that so the record will not be too 
muddy. 

The benchmark trade for the Navy in Portsmouth is $2.54—for the 
same trade in Boston, $2.68. The benchmark trade for the Army and 
Air Force in Portsmouth is $2.54, in Boston that same trade is $2.64. 

Mr. Stratton. Could you give me any other comparisons? | think 
you mentioned some a moment ago when Congressman Oliver was 
testifying with respect to differential and laborers. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. I can quote you the Navy rates. I cannot 
give you the Army, Air Force, rates, though they would be very easily 
available to you. 

Mr. Srratron. Just the Navy, then. 

Mr. Jackson. The Navy rate for the laborer in Portsmouth is 
$1.70; and in Boston, $1.96; for the helper, it is $2.02 in Portsmouth, 
and $2.23 in Boston. As I say for the benchmark it is $2.54 in 
Portsmouth and $2.68 in Boston. 

Mr. Srratron. If I understand correctly, the technique whereby 
you determine what the prevailing rate is, if I understood your 
testimony correctly, you said that previously you had determined 
this on the basis of comparable jobs in the community itself in Ports- 
mouth. 

Mr. Jackson. Right in that area; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srratron. Then you said that as a result of the President’s 
suggestion last fall you had moved to the nearest shipyard in most 
directions. 
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Mr. Jackson. Nearest shipyard to the south and nearest shipyard 
to the north; private aapivend 

Mr. Srratron. The answer would be, would it not, that the rates 
now paid as a result of this new approach are somewhat higher than 
rates paid for comparable work in the Portsmouth area? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srratron. Assuming you can find comparable work, which | 
think is the point Mr. Bates made. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Srrarron. If I understood Mr. Oliver correctly, he said that 
even following the adjustment last fall there had again been a dis- 
parity that had developed. Has that disparity developed as a result 
of a reevaluation of the Navy’s rates? 

Mr. Jacxson. No. We had a full-scale wage survey again on which 
we got the final returns in about November of last year. In other 
words, using the same techniques of sampling in the Portsmouth area 
and including as well comparable jobs in the shipyards north and 
south, we computed the new wage level on that basis. 

Mr. Srratron. I was wondering how frequently these readjust- 
ments have been made. 

If there had been a further differential since last August, that would 
be either there had been some changes in the Portsmouth rates, or 
new changes in the Boston rates, or both. I wondered when you 
readjusted these. 

Mr. Jackson. We readjusted both in November of last year as a 
result of two surveys, one in Boston and one in Portsmouth. 

Mr. Srratron. There has been no change since then? 

Mr. Jackson. I am unaware of one. At least there is no wage 
survey in progress at the present time. 

Mr. Srrarron. I think Mr. Oliver made a point which I am very 
sympathetic with because I have much the same problem in my own 
district and that is when you go to the northern area, into Maine, you 
are getting into an area which is a chronic unemployment area, which 
is a somewhat unusual situation compared to the country as a whole. 

Isn’t that bound to throw off your figures if you are establishing an 
average, as you indicated, between Boston on the one hand and Bath 
on the other? You are bringing into this situation an area which 
actually has been suffering from a somewhat unusual economic problem. 
Isn’t that bound to throw your figure down? 

Mr. Jackson. I would have some reservations about that, Mr. 
Stratton, although I do not want to be dogmatic about it. Most of 
the private yards, as I understand it, up and down the east coast, are 
pretty close to each other on their wage levels so that although Bath 
may be under Bethlehem-East Boston to a certain extent, the disparity 
would not be large. 

Mr. Srratron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Kixtpay. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kiztpay. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Prior to 1943, Mr. Secretary, there were 14 wage 
areas. How many different wage scales do you have today or different 
wage areas? 

Mr. Jackson. I think it is over 180. 

Admiral Cronin. Eighty-five major and about 110 total. 
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Mr. Jackson. That is for the Navy itself. 

Admiral Cronin. I was thinking you would have to add on to that 
the Army Air Force. 

Mr. BLanprorp, I wondered how you are operating under an 1862 
statute. I am reading the law which refers to the immediate vicinity 
concept. 

Prior to 1943 the immediate vicinity involved 14 areas, including 
Pearl Harbor. Now we have an immediate vicinity area, with an 
increased Navy, of course, which is much more closely confined to an 
immediate area. 

Of course, this is somethingt hat can certainly be handled admin- 
istratively but why, actually, instead of establishing this precedent 
which concerns you so greatly, isn’t the solution to this whole problem 
merely to go back to precedent, put this Portsmouth-Boston complex 
together into one area, as you had from 1922 on to 1947, and solve 
the whole problem that way without establishing any precedent? 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, I think you would have to go back to an even 
further precedent. As I understand it prior to 1923 you were more 
closely held than was the case between 1923 and 1947 but more 
importantly and more substantively to the point, I think that the 
Wage Stabilization Board which set up these area wage groupings 
was trying as best it could to reflect the changes that had taken place 
in the economy since the prewar era so that there would be a closer 
approximation of governmental wage patterns to private industry 
on the basic principle that the Government wage scale should not 
lead but should follow the private industry scales. 

If you were to go back to a regional basis, after all the Navy was 
a good deal simpler and smaller organization prior to World War II, 
but if you were to go back to a regional business, I think that it would 
be wise to make haste slowly because of the disparity in the several 
areas themselves as reflected by the wage surveys. 

Mr. BLanprorp. This, I think, is confusing, at least to me, in that 
in August you increased the wages at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 
This narrowed the gap between the disparity between Boston and 
Portsmouth. This was a step in the right direction. 

November and December are based again on another wage survey. 
You increased the wages in the Boston Shipyard, which again widened 
disparity. In other words, you started again on the step toward 
disparity between Portsmouth and Boston. Now, you used the same 
criteria in August that you used in December to come up with an 
increased disparity so the logical conclusion is that the next wage 
survey will even widen the disparity that much greater and you use 
the northern and a southern private shipyard as a basis because 
there is nothing comparable in Portsmouth, which would indicate 
that the only fair way to solve the problem is to put Portsmouth in 
the same category that you put Key West and say, ‘‘We will go to 
the nearest big area, as we did in Key West, and use Boston as the 
solution.” 

Then you have no problem. 

Mr. Jackson. You might not have any problem in the sense that 
you wouldn’t get as many squawks but I think there again you 
would just open the door to similar pressures on every other complex 
that has a disparity, one between the other. 
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When you talk about samples and samplings of comparable jobs 
Pensacola is one of our installations. We take 800 samples from the 
Pensacola area and we result in a higher benchmark level of wage 
rate than is the case in Mobile. 

By a parody of reasoning, if you were to apply your rationale to 
the Pensacola deal, you would forget all your samples in Pensacola 
and go over to Mobile. I think you would get a few squawks on that. 

Mr. BuanpForp. For 20 years apparently everybody was happy 
with 14 wage bases. Now you have 85 and possibly more. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Stratton. Going back to our previous exchange, you felt 
there wasn’t much differential between the wage rates paid along the 
coast in Boston and at Bath, Bath Iron Works. 

On the basis of averaging these wages if you come up with a figure 
for Portsmouth which is 26 cents under the comparable wage paid 
in Boston, obviously in order to get that kind of an average, your 
figure taken from the northern sector has got to be considerably 
lower than the Boston figure to average out 26 cents. I would assume 
it would be roughly 50 cents below. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, no. I do not think so, Mr. Stratton, because 
you still have the factor of the comparable jobs in the Portsmouth 
area that are still measured that would tend to widen that disparity. 

Mr. Srratron. But still, by going to these other two areas, you 
have pulled it up from Portsmouth but you have still got a substantial 
differential between Portsmouth and Boston which must be accounted 
for in part at least by the samples which have come from the Bath area. 

Mr. Jackson. It could be, but I do not think the Bath samples 
would be appreciably under the Boston samples in the shipyard itself. 

Mr. Srratron. Thank you. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. Do I understand you weighted in the Portsmouth 
figures on this average? 

Mr. Jackson. The Portsmouth weighted territory. 

Mr. Bares. The shipyard? 

Mr. Jackson. No, the comparable services in the wage area in 
which Portsmouth sits. 

Mr. Bares. That is only a handful. Did you crank into this 
average what the people at the Portsmouth Shipyard are getting? 

Mr. Jackson. No. You couldn’t do that and still come out with 
a very good average. 

Mr. Bares. I thought you indicated that to him. I wanted to 
make certain you did not do it. 

Mr. Srratron. You meant the samples you had been using pre- 
viously before you went to the new base? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. When you say Portsmouth, you mean environs? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Do you have any further statement, Mr. Gardner? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. Admiral Cronin? 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir; I have nothing further. 
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Mr. Kixpay. Mr. Philip M. Darling, executive vice president, New 
Hampshire Manufacturers Association. 
We would be glad to have what statement you care to make, sir. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP M. DARLING EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
NEW HAMPSHIRE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Darina. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Philip M. Darling. Iam executive vice president of the New 
Hampshire Manufacturers Association, a nonprofit organization of 
manufacturers in whose plants work approximately half the people 
employed in manufacturing in New Hampshire. We wish to thank 
you for the opportunity of appearing here to express our concern about 
the passage of 5S. 19. 

I should like to digress, particularly because of recent questioning 
by counsel and other remarks about this type of approach. 

T cannot think right now of the proper word that I would like to use 
on it excepting I do not think it is the most open approach to it and I 
cite as an example 8S. 839, which was filed by Senator Smith of Maine 
on January 25, 1957. This pertains to just what the counsel has been 
talking about and that is the area. 5S. 839 at that time would have 
made the New England States a wage survey area, but that was 
violently objected to by the Metal Trades Union, according to Senator 
Smith and the Congressional Record, I think, of May 12, 1958. 

I presume it was on the basis that that would tend to have a de- 
pressing effect upon the immediate Boston area if New England as a 
whole were to be a wage survey area. 

New Hampshire in population is one of the Nation’s smallest States; 
and, while it is known to many for its White Mountains and numerous 
lakes, New Hampshire is an industrial State. The percent of its wage 
earners who depend upon manufacturing for their livelihood is exceeded 
in only a few other States—in fact, only four in the last figures ;— 
about 1953—I happen to have at hand. Thus, what affects the man- 
ufacturing economy affects most of the people of our State. 

New Hampshire is a small-industry State, for not over 50, or 5 per- 
cent, of its manufacturing plants employ over 500 people. 

About 10 of the 50 employ over 1,000 and only 2 of the latter employ 
over 2,000, each of these having about 4,000 employees. 

As you are well aware, small industries have sufficiently serious 
problems of survival in our changing economy without the additional 
handicap of Government competition for labor. This the Congress 
seems to recognize in its wage board law which provides that wages 
shall conform as nearly as is consistent with the public interest with 
those of private establishments in the immediate vicinity, and I may 
say, at this point, it seems to me that Congress has few alternatives 
in this area. If it believes in its own law—and this might be presumed 
since the law remains unchanged —if it believes in its own law, it does 
not make sense to me that the Congress should legislate judgment 
upon the officials charged with carrying out that law 

I believe it is safe to say that 90 percent of New Hampshire’s manu- 
facturing employment is located in southern New Hampshire in an 
area which could be contained within a circle of less than a 60-mile 
radius. Mr. Chairman, if the Congress is to embark on a policy of 
forcing the wage structure—an arbitrary, not a free or collective bar- 
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gaining wage structure—upon one segment of such a relatively small 
geographical area of industry, it would seem inevitable that it will 
have a dangerous inflationary effect upon the competitive future of 
that whole area—in this case, the whole State of New Hampshire. 

To return for just a moment to industry’s problems in meeting the 
competition for labor in installations like the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard, I would mention only a couple of conclusions resulting from 
discussions with manufacturers in the area. First, of course, is the 
fringe benefit situation, which is over and above the wage rate differ- 
entials. Vacation pay, sick leaves, and leaves of absence, I am told, 
are far more liberal than competitive industry could afford to pay. 

While time and facilities have not allowed me to make any survey 
of industry on the subject, I am told that at the yard a rather star- 
tling percentage of the labor force is maintained to meet fringe benefit 
time demands. This, of course, is something about which the Navy 
yard could give you factual information. 

Manufacturers maintain—and this sounds very logical—that pri- 
vate industry just plain has to, and does, demand and obtain greater 
efficiency from its employees, and this, of course, does not tend to 
make a private industry job more popular. Private industry objects 
to the methods of job classification under which they claim that men 
taken out of the Hlents by Navy yard jobs are actually upgraded on 
their former status. 

Previous testimony before the Congress has given the impression 
that the Portsmouth wage area is completely without comparable 
trades. While I think the Navy Department has ably refuted this, 
it is further refuted by the fact that industries in the area have lost 
to the Navy yard: Electricians, electrical engineers, draftsmen, car- 
penters, pattern makers, and tool and die makers. 

In addition, it is only logical that the area has the following trades- 
men also included in the schedules, such as: Laborers, truck drivers, 
auto mechanics, masons, machinists, pipefitters, and sheet metal 
workers. Furthermore, at least one company in the area was a prime 
contractor for the yard during the last war and another, I understand, 
is presently manufacturing component parts for submarines under the 
so-called joint A. & N. specifications. 

Much emphasis has been put on the so-called Portsmouth area. I 
would like to remind the committee that the wage survey area was not 
just Portsmouth. It includes the cities of Dover, Somersworth, and 

ochester, Haverhill, Mass., Biddeford-Saco, Maine, and incidentally, 
speaking of Biddeford-Saco, Maine; I believe in previous times it 
included such installations as Saco-Lowell shops which, it is sad to 
relate, is no longer a prime factor in Saco and Biddeford, Maine, 
one how much it is due to problems of industry competing I do not 

now. 

President Eisenhower, in his message vetoing the identical bill (S. 
2268) in the last Congress, said that to adjust these wages by legisla- 
tion could ultimately lead to the deterioration of the present wage 
board’s system; the Defense Department indicated that pressures 
would follow to raise wages in other areas. 

As supporting testimony to these statements, I would advise you 
that items in New Hampshire newspapers last year reported that Air 
National Guard technicians at Grenier Air Force Base in Manchester, 
N.H., claimed they had a case roughly parallel to that in Portsmouth 
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in that they should be getting the same rates as those who perform the 
same jobs at Logan Airport in Boston. 

This would seem to indicate that Congress can expect a flood of 
these demands to violate its own Wage Board Law if S. 19 is enacted. 
Incidentally, Manchester is as near Boston as is Portsmouth. 

Mr. Chairman, the last nationwide wage board rate schedule which 
T have at hand is that of the Army-Air Force, published in the Monthly 
Labor Review of October 1958 (table 2, p. 1111). This table shows 
about 100 wage rates around the United States, varying from a then 
(October 1957—August 1958) top of $2.77 per hour in Detroit, Mich., 
to a low of $1.96 in Fayetteville, N.C. 

Mr. Kircutin. That is awful. 

Mr. Daruina. This was when Portsmouth was $2.19 and there were 
such other local rates as Burlington, Vt., $2.01; Chambersburg, Pa., 
$2.05; Frederick, Md. (relatively within the shadow of the Capitol), 
as against Portsmouth, N.H., $2.06; Lexington, Ky., $2.15; Portland 
and Bangor, Maine, $2.18 each. 

These, as I would understand, are wage rates arrived at by the free 
labor-management system which made this the tremendous industrial 
nation that it is. Some would have Government take a strong hand 
in making all wage rates equal to Detroit. I believe the enactment 
of S. 19 would prove to be an entering wedge in destroying the Wage 
Board Law which is aimed at maintaining our free system. 

Another digression, if I may, relative to the questions this morning, 
particularly from the Members of the House. 

We have heard, as evidence of discrimination of near neighbors 
living somewhere in Massachusetts, one working at Portsmouth and 
one at Boston, the example attempting to show that the one working 
at Portsmouth has been treated as a second-class citizen. I submit 
that if you or I, operating under the American system in which Gov- 
ernment does not set the wage rates, and we do not want them to, I 
submit that you or I would have tried to get the same kind of work at 
higher pay unless, of course, we stop to think about all the things 
involved. 

These might be the Massachusetts income tax, which New Hamp- 
shire does not have. They might be the desirability of New Hamp- 
shire as against Chelsea, Mass. 

Mr. Bares. That is not in my district. 

Mr. Dartuina. I know it—as a place to work and there might be 
other factors. For instance, haircuts in Boston are $1.75; $1.25 in 
New Hampshire. 

Apparently this discriminated-upon neighbor must have taken all 
these things into consideration and continued to work at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Chairman, when this matter was before the Congress last year, 
the benchmark rate differential between Portsmouth and Boston was 
31 cents per hour. Already the Navy has, in effect, been forced to 
surrender about two-thirds of its beachhead so that when S. 19 was 
filed this year the differential had been reduced to 14 cents. 

Actually, I am talking about the benchmark rate. 

I submit that to ask this Congress to, in effect, violate its own 
established law for a 14-cent-per-hour differential is getting down to 
an area where our elected representatives might be able to give due 
credit to the principle involved—should or should not the Government 
impose arbitrary wage rates upon certain geographical areas of our 
country? 
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New Hampshire—still a highly industrialized State—is struggling 
to lift itself back up to-the manufacturing employment peak of 1947 
(its highest was in 1919). 

It is and has been valiantly doing this itself and without dependence 
on Federal distressed area programs or the like. 

I would go into a considerable number of examples of local initiative 
there, which I will not take your time to do this morning. 

The State’s industrial economy, at its high point, was heavily 
dependent upon textiles and shoes. We presently have about one-half 
of the textile employment of 1947 and one-third its all-time high of 
earlier years. 

Mr. Chairman, these efforts of which I speak have resulted in the 
replacement of a substantial part of the textile job loss with a 10-fold 
increase in electrical products employment and increases in machinery. 
While the shoe industry employment has held fairly constant, recent 
factory closings by our largest producer are beginning to raise concern 
that shoe production costs in New Hampshire may not be holding 
their competitive position. 

Our industrial development program has included very active local 
development councils in the various cities. New Hampshire manu- 
facturers have played a most active role in representation on these 
councils as well as the State Development Commission, State Indus- 
trial Advisory Council, the New Hampshire Industrial Development 
Corporation, and the State Industrial Park Authority, which is headed 
by a member of the board of directors of the New Hampshire Manu 
facturers Association. 

This last group, through its borrowing authority, I mean the 
industrial park authority, has constructed and filled several new plants 
on lease-purchase arrangements. As just a note of our concern lest 
Government wage policies stymie our industrial growth, I would call 
your attention to the fact that a fine new modern industrial building 
erected through the above-mentioned authority has stood yet empty 
for enough months to provoke comment about it recently in the New 
Hampshire Senate. Its location: Dover, N.H., less than 15 miles 
from the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. I need not remind you that 
any sound industrial prospect makes a rather thorough wage survey 
of an area before moving into it. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote from a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the New Hampshire Manu- 
facturers Association at a meeting on February 13, 1959, expressing 
their concern about the policy proposed in S. 19 as follows: 

(1) The principle and practice of the Department of Defense setting wage 
rates for its employees in relation to wage patterns set by private industry in the 
area is time-honored, sound, and irrefutably fair and should be continued. 

(2) The bill if adopted portends very serious consequences for the whole of 
New Hampshire industry, in fact, its whole economy. In essence this bill means 
New Hampshire industry will ultimately pay the highest going rate which is paid 
in New England for every kind of work, then later, in the highest cost areas of 
the country. 

(3) It is not only New Hampshire industry which now becomes involved but 
every service and business when a new principle is established that each State must 
pay the same highest rates that can be found in any other State. 

(4) New Hampshire being so far from the chief markets of its manufacturers 
must have some advantage of wage rates else transportation, heating costs, etc., 
make it uneconomic to manufacture so far from its basic markets. 


(5) Industry in its national scope has consistently applied the principle of 
paying rates commensurate with area rates when moving to new locations. This 
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is an accepted policy with industry, large and small, and has proved sound in 
practice over the years. 

(6) It is not too much to assert that the future program-for. development) of 
New Hampshire as an industrial State is in jeopardy if such a bill becomes law 
since it brings about an equality of rate for any kind of effort regardless of what 
living costs are in the different areas. 


We urge you to favorably report S. 19. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Darling. 

Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Darling, you indicate on page 6 that the bill, if 
aopted, portends very serious consequences for the whole of New 
Hampshire industry; in fact, the whole economy. Under 6 you say 
that 1t would place the State in jeopardy. 

Going over to page 5, we see you have this statement: ‘““New Hamp- 
shire, still a highly industrialized State, is struggling to lift its back 
to the manufacturing employment peak of 1947.” 

When? The very year this went out of effect. How do you add 
that up? The highest peak you ever had in New Hampshire was 
the last year that this proposal was actually in effect. That is what 
you tell me. How can it hurt you if in 1947, when the very thing 
we propose was in effect you had your best year in your history? 

Mr. Daruinc. A good deal of that was due to the production 
which followed the war. 

Mr. Bares. In 1947 we had a little depression. 

Mr. Daruinc. Not in New Hampshire. 

Mr. Bates. We had a depression nationwide in 1947. 

Mr. Daruinac. We were still in New Hampshire, I would say 
enjoying the benefits of the textile industry splurge at that time to 
catch up with the demands which had been brought about by materials 
that were not available due to the war. 

Mr. Bates. So the rest of the country suffered except New Hamp- 
shire so you did very well at the very time this was in effect. 

Mr. Daruinea. Actually, the State of New Hampshire does not 
fluctuate like the country does because of its textile and shoe industries, 
which have been more constant up to the time they have been leaving. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that, but 1947 was your best year. 

Mr. Daruina. It was not the best year, no; 1919 was the best year. 

Mr. Barss. “It is struggling to lift its back up to the manufacturing 
employment peak of 1947.’’ That is what you are trying to do. 

Mr. Daruinae. I picked that because that is about what we have 
gotten back to, sir; 1947. 

Mr. Bates. You are struggling to lift yourself up to 

Mr. Darina. That is right. We would like to go beyond it if 
we can toward 1919. 

Mr. Bares. It seems to me if we put into effect some of the things 
that were in effect in 1947, it might help you. 

Mr. Daruina. I cannot quite see how the artificial raising of 
wages can help us. 

Mr. Bares. I didn’t say that. You said it would hurt you, it 
would put the State in jeopardy. My only point is to read back 
to you what you said, 1947 was a great peak year and you are trying 
to build yourself up to it. 

Mr. Daruina. I think I explained pretty well the reasons why. 

Mr. Bates. Even though the rest of the country had a little 
depression, New Hampshire did not. 
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Mr. Darina. Yes, The industry that was holding up then was 
the textile industry, which other than textile machinists, would 
probably not be affected quite as much from this here as some of our 
new industry till now. 

Bgl Bates. Just let us say it did not appear to hurt you any, 
either. 

From 1922 to 1947 did you ever fight the status quo up there? 
Did you ever object to it publicly? Did you ever try to change it? 

Mr. Daruinea. Of course I was not active in this kind of work at 
that time. In fact, I wasn’t in 1947, but I would point out, though, 
that you are now getting back into what the Navy used to do. It 
seems to me the Department of Defense, in its statement, which was 
a part of the report of the Senate last year, pretty well spells out the 
development in the way the Navy has broadened out its activity 
since the war and operating in so many areas. That is why we have 
these numerous areas that we did not have then. It is quite a different 
situation. I think reference to that statement by counsel was very 
good. 

Mr. Kiupay. We have a number of out-of-town witnesses here that 
we want to accommodate if we can today. Of course, there is a heavy 
schedule on the floor but last week I got permission from the House 
to sit during general debate this week on this matter. I would like to 
run as long as we can, perhaps until there is a rollcall, in order to ac- 
commodate the out-of-town witnesses. 

Thank you, Mr. Darling. 

Mr. Kitpay. Our next witness is Mr. B. A. Gritta, secretary- 
treasurer, Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO. Come around; 
please, sir. 

Will you proceed with your statement, sir? 

Mr. Gritta. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in order to expedite 
the work of this committee that I will not attempt to read the entire 
statement we have. 

Mr. Kiupay. Suppose we include the entire statement in the record 
and you may summarize it as you see fit. 

Mr. Grirtta. Fine, sir. 


STATEMENT OF B. A. GRITTA SECRETARY-TREASURER METAL 
TRADES DEPARTMENT AFL-CIO 


Mr. Gritta. I would like to say on page 1 that we appear for and 
in behalf of all of the international unions listed upon that page and 
we are submitting the one statement for and in behalf of all of those 
organizations, again so we won’t overburden this committee with 
work. 

My name is B. A. Gritta, and I am secretary-treasurer of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. Our offices are located at 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. With me is William H. Ryan, 

resident, District 44, International Association of Machinists, who is 
ere for the purpose of answering any questions the committee may 
desire to ask. 

At the outset may I express our thanks on behalf of the metal 
trades department and its affiliated international unions, to the chair- 
man and members of this subcommittee, and to the House Committee 
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on Armed Services, for giving us this opportunity to briefly present 
our views to this subcommittee on the very important bill introduced 
by Senator Margaret Chase Smith (S. 19), and House related bills, 
which provide a method of regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 
ployes of the Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard. 

We are appreciative of Mrs. Smith’s efforts in this matter, and the 
efforts of every Congressman who has introduced bills on this subject 
which you are presently considering. 

For many years the metal trades department and its local metal 
trades councils and their affiliated unions, have been the recognized 
spokesmen for the unclassified civilian employes in the Navy yards, 
the Naval Gun Factory, and various other naval establishments. 

We wholeheartedly endorse S. 19 and the related House bills, and 
respectfully urge and trust that this subcommittee and subsequently 
the full Committee on Armed Services, report favorably to the House 
of Representatives. 

The unclassified civilian employees in the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard have belonged to their respective international unions affi'iated 
with the metal trades department, and represent themselves at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard through their Portsmouth metal trades 
council, which is a duly chartered council of this department. Officers 
of our Portsmouth metal trades council are here, prepared to testify 
in support of S. 19 and the related House bills, and to supply this 
subcommittee with such information as they may have directly from 
the area and which might assist this committee in its deliberations on 
this matter. 

The Department of the Navy has approximately 80 wage survey 
areas established for the purpose of determining rates of wages pre- 
vailing in the comparable private industrial establishments in the 
vicinity of its operations. As this committee well knows, the Navy’s 
basis for wage determination has its legal authority in the act of 
July 16, 1862, as amended by the 84th Congress, section 7474, title 
10 United States Code. For a 23-year period, from 1924 until 1947, 
the Portsmouth, N.H. Naval Shipyard was considered by the Navy 
as being within the same wage rate survey area as the Boston, Mass. 
Naval Shipyard. 

In 1947, the Navy Department, acting unilaterally and for reasons 
unknown to us, severed the Portsmouth, N.H., area from the Boston 
area, and commenced conducting its wage surveys separately within 
the Portsmouth area. The effect of this severance of the Portsmouth 
area from the Boston area, of which it had so long been a part, immedi- 
ately showed its injurious results on the rates established for the 
employes at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. For the entire period 
of almost a quarter century, its rates and the rates at the Boston, 
Mass., yard, had been identical for the same classifications of work. 
Wage adjustments, based on surveys, were applied uniformly in both 
of the yards. 

From 1947 on, the rates established at Portsmouth have reflected 
broadening differentials unfavorable to the Portsmouth workers. 
For example, in 1946, the so-called benchmark trades rate for me- 
chanics, second step, in both Boston and Portsmouth was $1.38 per 
hour. By November of 1957, the Boston, Mass., benchmark, second 
ey 3 rate, had advanced to $2.50 per hour, while the Portsmouth, 
N.H., rate, had advanced to only$ 2.19 per hour. The skilled mechan- 
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ics performing the same type of work and using the same high skills 
at Portsmouth, had fallen behind by 31 cents per hour, compared to 
the same classifications of workers at Boston. 

I would like to get off of the statement for a moment and say to 
you that we would not be here with this problem had not the Navy 
taken the action to separate the Portsmouth yard from the Boston 
yard. The wages there—the same wages were enjoyed by the 
people for a long period of time and we have tried and attempted for 
a 12-year period to have the Navy, through its administrative pro- 
cedure, bring about an adjustment of the conditions it itself created. 

I noticed that in the testimony of Mr. Jackson he referred to other 
rates, or other areas where the rates were not equal. We represent 
all of the ungraded employees employed by the Navy Department in 
the entire United States and its possessions. 

This is the only area that we have made any protest to the Navy 
Department about the application of rates. 

We go for the area concept but in this particular case the Navy 
shrunk and reduced the area and brought about this inequity. They 
are responsible for this entire problem that is now being considered 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Kircutn. May I interrupt the gentleman at this time? 

Mr. Kixpay. Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kircurn. If 8. 19 is passed, you say you have not made ob- 
jection in other areas. If S. 19 is passed, don t you think it logical 
to assume you would consider this a precedent and feel dutybound in 
your other areas to lodge a protest on the basis of this? 

Mr. Gritta. No, sir; absolutely not. 

Mr. Kircutn. Would you promise this committee you would not 
make such an effort in the future if this particular bill is passed? 

Mr. Grirta. I couldn’t say to this committee that there would be 
not another question of this kind arise but in the main we would not 
use this as a basis of a precedent to attempt to bring about changes 
in other areas. 

I may just call your attention to one incident. We have right 
close to the Washington area, Indian Head. The Bureau of Ord- 
nance of the U.S. Navy has employed or did have employed there 
approximately 2,500 skilled tradesmen, helpers, laborers, et cetera. 

hey conducted a survey in the Indian Head area. It is only about 
20 miles to Metropolitan Washington. We protested the Indian 
Head survey because when they conducted surveys in the Indian 
Head area, they could not get comparable wage samples from the 
skilled mechanics. We said it was not a justifiable survey. 

The fact that, when they would conduct a survey for what we called 
the benchmark trades, the only thing they could find is one or two 
garage mechanics. The Navy eliminated this problem administra- 
tively by using and putting into effect the wages ior the skilled trades 
in the Washington Metropolitan area and conducted a survey for 
only the unskilled people in the Indian Head area from which they 
could obtain considerable samples. 

The same thing prevails in the Portsmouth-New Hampshire area. 
There is not enough skilled trade sampling in that area to fix a proper 
rate for these skilled tradesmen. 

The industry there does not employ the same kind and type of 
workers and the Navy, in going out and gathering the samples. gets 
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a very, very small sampling and even the samples they collect, for 
what we call the skills, are not comparable to the work performed by 
the people in the yard. 

This yard here is one of the most important establishments we have 
in the entire Navy operation. 

They are now involved, in fact, they pioneered the atomic sub- 
marine. The skills we have in this particular yard exceed the skills 
in a lot of the other establishments we have. There is no question 
but what there is being an injustice committed every day that this 
condition is allowed to exist. I must say to you again that when the 
Secretary of the Navy brought out the question and raised the point 
that they have other disparities in other areas, to that we agree. 
We have not argued that point with him, but we have in this particular 
area because they created this very monster that we are now talking 
about, and that we are asking you people to consider and make some 
adjustments upon. 

‘hile the Senate was considering a similar bill in the 85th Congress, 
S. 2266, subsequent to congressional action last year, the Secretary 
of the Navy directed that samples from the nearest private yard in 
each direction from Portsmouth be included in the wage sample survey 
data there. This resulted in using data from the nearest private yard 
to the south, and from the nearest private yard of the Brunswick, 
Bath, and Portland area to the north. The effect of this procedure 
has been to afford only a partial remedy to the problem. 

This special survey was conducted in August 1958 by the Navy in 
the areas referred to above. The results of this special survey raised 
the skilled crafts rates 19 cents per hour, bringing the benchmark rate 
to $2.38 per hour. 

While they went 85 miles to the north and they went into the 
Boston area, they could have gone four and a half more miles and 
went into the Quincy Yard, the Bethlehem Yard at Quincy, and that 
probably would have alleviated this whole problem. 

Mr. Huppueston. Mr. Gritta, what would be your attitude if 
Portsmouth and Boston were put into the same area for wage deter- 
minations rather than taking Portsmouth and the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard and tying it to the Boston area, put Portsmouth and Boston 
into the same area as they were prior to 1947. 

Mr. Grirta. In the same survey area? 

Mr. Huppueston. Yes. 

Mr. Gritta. Of course, the legislation you are now considering 
states that the rates in effect at Boston will be put in effect at Ports- 
mouth, N.H. Now, you are asking that if this committee, or what 
would be our attitude in connection with making a single survey area 
out of Boston and Portsmouth. 

Mr. Huppueston. As they were prior to 1947. 

Mr. Gritta. That, I might say to you, sir, is what we for 12 years 
have been trying to get the Navy to do, that they have consistently 
refused to do. We have tried to do that with meetings with every 
branch of the service. 

I might add for the information of this committee, in 1951, if my 
memory serves me correctly, when Mr. Whitehair was Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, he appointed an ad hoc committee comprised of 
our people to consider this problem and make a recommendation to 
him. This committee considered the problem and recommended at 
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that time that the Portsmouth-Boston area be a single survey area 
for the purpose of establishing rates at that yard. Unfortunately, 
right after the committee was appointed and had made its recom- 
mendation, we had an election. Mr. Whitehair said to us it was his 
intention to put into effect the recommendation of that committee. 
I think he said he was a lame duck and he would make his recom- 
mendations and hand them to his successor for him to put into effect. 

This whole question has been something that we have tried to get 
the Navy to bring about, to use their administrative authority and 
bring about these adjustments. 

I might say in answer to your question, we went to the employees 
we represent in both the Boston and Portsmouth Yards and said to 
them, that we are trying to get this to be made a single survey area, 
recognizing, properly, that it might have a slight downward effect on 
rates in Boston, but it would equal the two areas. 

The employees at the Boston Yard recognized the injustice that 
was being committed and said to us that they would not raise any 
objection. 

Mr. Hupp.eston. The metal trades people in Boston were willing 
to take a cut if that would result from the combining of the two 
Navy yards? 

Mr. Grirra. They raised no objection to it, sir. 

Mr. Ryan. If I might make this observation. 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan. If it were made a single wage area, the number of 
comparable samples available in the Portsmouth area would have 
very little effect upon the wage rate now existing in the Boston area. 
If anything at all, it would be a penny, maybe slightly more, because 
of the few number of samples in the Portsmouth area as compared 
to the large number of samples that are available in the Boston, 
Mass., area. 

You use a weighted average so the impact of the smaller number 
of samples in Portsmouth would have a very insignificant effect upon 
the number of samples in the Boston, Mass., area. 

Mr. Huppuesron. I understand that. 

Mr. Kircuin. What would be the effect if that was done on a 
comparable basis in other areas of the United States as pertains to 
the metal workers and the AFL-CIO group that you represent? 

Mr. Grirra. I do not know, sir. We haven’t looked at all the 
areas and the combining of the areas. 

I might say further to you in this connection, I refer to the same 
committee I referred to in 1951. We made a recommendation to 
the Navy that it reduce its survey areas and used the closest metro- 
politan area for the purpose of establishing a rate. In almost all of 
the main naval establishments there is a metropolitan area adjacent 
to it. This is the only area where we have this problem. 

I think one of the main reasons for it is that the area is a depressed 
area. The wages there have been stagnant. 

The other problem we have in this particular area, in the industrial 
plants, they do not employ the same comparable skills. For instance, 
when they have an electrician, he may be a single-purpose electrician. 
He may be changing light bulbs or may be running a single wire, 
putting in a single junction box. 
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Most of the work done in these plants is done by the job shops. 
This is one of the things that is reflected to us when we look at the 
survey material. 

The sheet metalworkers, for instance, that are engaged by the 
industrial plants come from the shops who pay a wage rate probably 
$1.25 an hour in excess of what is paid by the yard. 

The same thing applies to the other trades. They do not employ 
the people the same as the Navy does, but they go to the outside 
emp + who has a job shop and they pay a rate far in excess of what 
is paid by the Navy. 

That is one of the reasons that there is very, very poor sampling in 
the area. 

Mr. Huppieston. Don’t you think it would be more desirable, Mr. 
Gritta, to enact legislation to set up a single survey area for Ports- 
mouth and Boston than to enact this bill as it is presently worded, 
to tie Portsmouth to Boston for the purpose of the wage deterinina 
tion? 

Mr. Grirra. We are asking for the Navy to do exactly what it has 
done prior to 1947 and the reason, again, is that the two areas were 
tied together. 

The reason the two areas were tied together is the survey in 
Portsmouth was not a healthy or good survey even for the Navy. 

Mr. Huppteston. How about for common labor? I can see for 
the metal trades where you would have a very limited sample that 
would not reflect any particular significant figures. Referring to 
common labor, would the Portsmouth area of itself be adequate to 
get sufficient samplings on common labor to set up a wage scale for 
that particular occupation? 

Mr. Grirrta. I do not think so, sir. 

Again, you have the small sampling in the area and there is no 
way, when you take a small industrial area, an area that does not 
have many comparable samples, and you try to set a rate, it is not 
fair to the people involved. We would like to see, if we can, what is 
the true average rate paid to people doing comparable work. 

In the Portsmouth area, we cannot get a true average rate under 
any circumstances I a survey. 

I might say for the information of this committee that both myself 
and Mr. Ryan are members of the Navy’s wage committee, and we 
participate in the final determination or recommendation. We par- 
ticipate in making a recommendation to the Secretary of the Navy 
for rates and we are very familiar with actual wage samplings in these 
various areas. 

Mr. Huppieston. You mentioned Indian Head and the fact that 
the local wage for common fabor in Indian Head would have been 
satisfactory but as far as the more highly skilled occupations, the 
metropolitan area of Washington would give the more correct picture. 

Would not that same situation apply with regard to common labor 
in the Portsmouth area? I am asking for information now. 

Mr. Gritta. No; I do not think that would. Probably later on I 
will talk to that point. 

In 1947, the common laborer’s rate in the Portsmouth, N.H. area 
was 24 cents below the Boston rate. The emergency survey or special 
survey—call it what you will—that was conducted in August of 1958 
changed that differential—I might refer to my notes—to 19 cents. 
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Then when they conducted what we call the full scale survey in 
December, the differential was increased to 26 cents per hour, 2 cents 
an hour more than it was prior to the attempts made to equalize or to 
make some adjustments as far as the rates were concerned 

One of the things I thmk you must consider is that the man.who 
we call a common laborer has to buy on the same market that everyone 
else does. We are not arguing before this committee here the question 
of the cost of living but I think when we talk about the rates of the 
common laborer, we must remember that. They have been the forgot- 
ten person entirely in this particular area. If we were to examine costs 
of living, my impression would be that they far exceed the cost of living 
in some areas around Boston and yet they get a smaller compensation. 
From our experience, there is not a sufficient sampling of the common 
laborers’ rate—comparable skills and jobs they perform in Ports- 
mouth—to set a rate that would justly compensate them for the work 
they are doing. 

Mr. Kircuin. By the same token, there is not enough in the Ports- 
mouth area to depress the rates that the common laborer receives in the 
Boston area? 

Mr. Gritra. I would say, yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you have any other points of your statement you 
want to go over? 

Mr. Grirta. I did want to talk on the question of people working 
in the same area. This point has been talked about here a little bit, 
but I would like to point this out to you. 

The metal trades department, on numerous occasions, and in all 
possible ways, has raised this question of inequity to the Navy Depart- 
ment, without any evidence of achieving a successful solution. The 
Department’s representatives, participating as members of the Navy’s 
wage committee, have raised this question many times and have 
insisted to the Navy Department that the rates for the Portsmouth, 
N.H. area should be the same as the rates for the Boston, Mass. area, 
and should be based upon the Boston area survey. This matter also 
has been formally presented on various occasions to the Chief, Office 
of Industrial Relations of the Navy Department, and to the Chief, 
Bureau of Ships, of the Navy Department, and finally to the Office of 
the Secretary of the Navy. Thus far, we have been wholly unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining any action from the Navy Department to correct the 
inequity resulting from its separation of Portsmouth from the Boston 
wage area more than 10 years ago. 

At the time of enactment of the aforementioned statute, the dis- 
tance of approximately 50 miles was considered in excess of what 
a person would normally travel to and from employment. The two 
communities of Boston, Mass., and Portsmouth, N.H., are today 
linked together by modern roads and turnpikes, and therefore, resi- 
dents of both communities can, and do, travel without strain and 
inconvenience between both cities for employment purposes. 

I might point out to you that we have people who are living side 
by side, as neighbors, one working in Boston and the other working 
in Portsmouth, both doing the same job, both working for the same 
employer, and they cannot see this treatment as being justifiable to 
them when one makes 14 to 33 cents an hour more money because 
he goes in a different direction. 

Another salient purpose in the statute of July 16, 1862, as amended, 
was to establish hourly rates in the naval shipyards which would 
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be equal to comparable jobs in private industry located in the com- 
munity surrounding a naval shipyard. 

Due to the moving of the heavy machinery industry out of Ports- 
mouth, N.H. area, and the scarcity of comparable shipbuilding 
industry in the area, it is becoming increasingly difficult to secure 
enough comparable industry job samples upon which to base a fair 
and meaningful rate for the highly skilled employees of the Port- 
mouth Naval Shipyard. 

In the Portsmouth, N.H. survey for the year 1957, there were a 
total of 316 comparable job samples secured from private industry 
for the purpose of establishing hourly rates for 5,351 Navy wage 
board employees. Of the 316 comparable samples used, only 179 
samples represented skilled craft jobs. 

In contrast, the Boston, Mass., wage survey of 1956, there were a 
total of 5,955 comparable job samples secured from private industry 
for the purpose of establishing hourly rates for 9,325 Navy wage 
board employees. Of the 5,955 comparable samples used, there were 
3,253 samples representing skilled craft jobs. 

The significant difference in the number of total samples picked up 
in each area clearly points up the lack of comparable industry in the 
Portsmouth, N.H., area. The skill levels of the wage board employees 
in both shipyards are comparable and equal to one another, yet there 
is wide disparity in the wage rates between both shipyards for com- 
parable job classifications. During the early and middle 1940’s the 
pay rates for skilled classifications, such as electricians and machinists 
and shipfitters, were equal in both yards. From the period of 1946 
through 1957 there has developed a wage disparity of 31 cents per 
hour. The following table denotes the general progression and 
amount of wage disparity over this period. Also included in this 
table is the emergency adjustment made while Congress was consid- 
ering this legislation in the 85th Congress, and the adjustments made 
in December 1958: 


(The table follows:) 
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One of the things I would also like to point out to you while we are 
discussing this question—we are now talking about the major 
shipyard areas—is shown on this chart I have in front of me which | 
shows the rate as it applies in Portsmouth, N.H., and the other 
principal naval shipyards. 

I will refer only to the rate of the benchmark trades, if I may. 

The differential between the benchmark trades in the Portsmouth, 
N.H., area is 14 cents. In other words, they get 14 cents more an 
hour in Boston than they do in Portsmouth, N.H. 

In New York the benchmark trades get 23 cents an hour more than 
they do in Portsmouth. 

In Philadelphia they get 15 cents an hour more. 

In Norfolk, Va., they receive 9 cents an hour more. 

In Charleston, 8.C., they receive 6 cents an hour more. 

In San Francis¢éo, Calif., they receive 26 cents an hour more and 
in the Bremerton, Wash., area they receive 17 cents an hour more. 

In Long Beach, Calif., they receive 28 cents an your more. 

Again I come back and say this to you: Probably the most important 
operation the Navy has in submarine development today is the yard 
at Portsmouth, N.H. They have some of the finest skills and some 
of the finest mechanics who are really true artisans and they are 
treated by the Navy in a special way. The Navy considers this skill 
by paying them a small rate, by reducing their pay rate. 

One of the other problems we have there is that a considerable 
number of these people are leaving and going to work in some of the 
other mayne industrial plants because of the fact that the rate there is 
so small. 

I might point out, for the benefit of the committee, another question 
where we have a major naval establishment in the Texas area. Men- 
tion was made of Texas here a moment ago. 

Mr. Kircuum. They always have the biggest disparity and other- 
wise? 

Mr. Grirta. For your information, the rate of the benchmark 
trade at Orange, Tex., is 28 cents an hour more than the rate at 
Portsmouth, N.H. I am sure that the chairman of this committee 
is familiar with Corpus Christi, Tex., which is very close to San 
Antonio. 

The benchmark trade rate at Corpus Christi, Tex., is 38 cents an 
hour more than the rate paid at Portsmouth, N.H. What we are 
asking for here is not unusual. The thing that we are asking this 
committee to consider and do is to undo the wrong the Navy itself 
committed. That is all we are asking. 

The reason we have come to you gentlemen is because the Navy 
nee been very adamant about this whole thing and why, I cannot 
tell you. 

Mr. Krreutn. May | interrupt just to ask one question, not speaking 
to the disparity involved or the injustices that might be prevailing 
in this particular instance, but yet, when Mr. Darling brought out a 

oint in this connection, I believe he said there is no income tax in the 
tate of New Hampshire as against the income tax that the Boston 
Navy Yard base has to pay. 

Have you had a calculation as to the net result of the income 
received of a like trade above the benchmark area at the end of the 
year considering all of these points that have been brought out, par- 
ticularly as it concerns the New Hampshire lack of an income tax? 
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Mr. Grirra. No; I have not. I do not know that the State itself, 
if they did have an income tax in New Hampshire, would receive a 
lot of benefits from the workers there because they are all family men 
with a lot of children, I am sure. 

You ask me that question and I think the State of Texas, as I 
recall—I lived there the biggest part of my life—they do not have any 
State income tax. 

Mr. Kiupay. And no sales tax. 

Mr. Grirra. And no sales tax; and yet in that area they make 
considerably more. If you tried to evaluate, I do not know how you 
could evaluate. 

Mr. Kircutn. I was not asking the question from the standpoint of 
evaluation, but from the standpoint of the point brought out by 
Mr. Darling. There was an interest on the part of the individual in 
going to Portsmouth rather than to Boston. 

Mr. Grirta. We find it just the opposite. The people that we 
have in the Portsmouth yard, many of them, or most of them, are old 
employees and people who have worked in that yard for a long period 
of time. Some of them have had service in that yard up to 25 and 
30 years. They take pride in the fact that they have worked for the 
Government in its operation there. They have their families, long- 
standing families, and they do not want to be forced to transfer from 
that area. 

Mr. Huppueston. I would like to ask Mr. Ryan a question about 
the machinists in the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

Mr. Ryan, a good deal has been said about the size of the sampling 
in the Portsmouth survey area, and the inability to really arrive at 
any fair and reasonable figure because of the large number of employees 
at the navy vard in comparison to comparable occupations located in 
other industrial establishments in the area. 

What is the number of machinists employed at the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard? 

Mr. Ryan. I do not have that answer for vou, sir, but I am sure 
that the Navy Department can give you what we call a forced dis- 
tribution of classifications, one shipyard as against the other. That is 
usually classified information. 

Mr. Hupp.ieston. I was just trying to arrive at some kind of a 
basis of comparison between the number of machinists employed at 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard and the number of machinists employed 
in the other industries in the Portsmouth survey area, so that we can 
see what that comparison is. 

Do you have any rough figures that might indicate that? 

Mr. Ryan. All I have is that during the 1956 survey there were in 
the Portsmouth, N.H., survey area for the year 1957 a total of 316 
comparable job samples secured from private industry for the purpose 
of establishing hourly rates for 5,351 Navy wage board employees. 

Of the 316 comparable samples used, only 179 samples represented 
the skilled craft jobs. That would be the machinists, electricians, 
pipefitters, and the sheet metalworkers. 

Mr. Gritrra. Plumbers and boilermakers. 

Mr. Huppueston. That would not indicate how many machinists, 
boilermakers, and electricians there are in the survey area itself? 

Mr. Ryan. In the private industrial area, excluding the shipyards, 
there were only 179 samples representing skilled jobs. 
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Mr. Huppueston. That goes to the completeness of the sample. 
That does not really go to the question I asked as to the total number 
of skilled employees in the different types of occupations that are 
employed at the Navy yard. That does not reflect how wide that 
sample was. The 300-some-odd may have been 1 percent of the total 
number of people in those various occupations, or might be 10 percent 
or 100 percent. 

Mr. Grirta. I would say the sampling for the machinists employed 
in the Portsmouth area would probably measure 800—100 up or 100 
down—probably somewhere between 700 and 900. 

I would say that in the sampling where there were 169 skilled crafts, 
there were probably 40 machinist samples picked up in the Ports- 
mouth area. Those are rough figures and I do not want to be held 
to them, but we do find and it is our experience in the Portsmouth, 
N.H., survey area, where the number of skilled jobs picked up, there 
are more machinists than there are others. 

In fact, we do not get any shipfitters at all. 

Mr. Kircuin. Dealing with that particular point, what Mr. 
Huddleston’s point was is, what percent of the total machinists in the 
area are employed in private enterprise and what does this 40 
represent? 

Mr. Grirta. In the entire area? 

Mr. Kitcutn. In the area for which the sampling was taken, 

Mr. Gritra. Under the Navy sampling; that is all of them. 

Mr. Kircurn. In other words, a total of 40 machinists were all the 
machinists employed in the area in private industry? 

Mr. Ryan. Doing comparable work to that done in the shipyard. 

Mr. Huppueston. A 100-percent sample? 

Mr. Gritta. There may be other establishments in the area that 
do not meet the Navy’s criteria for survey purposes. For instance, 
we have considerable power companies in the area and under the 
Navy’s criteria, the power companies are eliminated from the surveys. 
All other power companies, as I recall, pay a rate that would probably 
be around $3 an hour, or better, for the skilled crafts that they have, 
but the Navy’s criteria does not permit a survey of the power 
companies. 

The same thing would apply to what we commonly call the job 
shops. If we are to go out and survey the job shops, for instance, we 
would probably pick up 500 or more sheet metal workers, but the 
Navy’s criteria for surveys does not permit the inclusion of job shops. 
Consequently, none of the sheet metal workers employed in those 
shops are used for the purpose of setting rates. 

Mr. Huppueston. Then there would be 

Mr. Grirta. Let me say this: At this point I want to point out 
to you that the rates of all of those skilled crafts in these job shops 
would probably be at least $1.25 an hour more than the Navy is 
paying. 

Mr. Huppueston. The 40 would be determining the wage level for 
800? 

Mr. Grirta. That is correct. 

Mr. Kircurn. Under the criteria thet is not an actual sampling of 
the total within the criteria established by the Navy? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Kiipay. Gentlemen, we thank you. 
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Mr. Gritrta. Might I say to you that we appreciate very much 
your consideration and we urge you to give consideration to the pas- 
sage of this legislation by your subcommittee and your full committee. 

We will be thankful to you. 

Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Kiupay. We have three witnesses remaining and we must now 
go to the floor. There is a rollcall but we will return at 2 o’clock. 

If we are a little bit late, do not be impatient because our permission 
is to sit only during general debate. If we do not reach general 
debate, we have to remain on the floor, but we will come back to hear 
these out-of-town witnesses so that they will not have to remain 
overnight. 

(Thereupon, a recess was taken at 12:20 p.m.) 

Mr. Kiupay. We will continue our hearings on S. 19. 

Mr. Robert E. Hardy, president, Portsmouth, N.H., Metal Trades 
Council, AFL-CIO, will be the next witness. 

You may proceed, Mr. Hardy. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. HARDY, PRESIDENT, PORTSMOUTH, 
N.H., METAL TRADES COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Harpy. My name is Robert E. Hardy. I am president of the 
Portsmouth, N.H. Metal Trades Council, AFL-CIO. The member- 
ship of this council is composed entirely of employees of the naval 
shipyard at Kittery, Maine. I appreciate the courtesy you have 
extended to me, Mr. Chairman, in giving me the opportunity to 
testify before your committee in support of S. 19, and the companion 
bills in the House introduced by Mr. Lane, Mr. Oliver, Mr. Merrow, 
and Mr. Bates. 

The Senate bill was introduced by the senior Senator from Maine, 
Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith and is intended to correct the inequities 
in the wage rates at our shipyard. 

I would like to make a few observations that might tend to clarify 
previously mentioned items. 

When we speak of the Portsmouth Shipyard we refer to a major 
naval installation. 

Some of the installations mentioned by the Navy for comparisons 
are so minor and insignificant as to have no bearing on the situation. 

There was some mention this morning about changing the present 
bill to establish one survey area. 

We respectfully request that this not be done primarily because the 
effect would be the same and any changes would only result in more 
delays by congressional conferees meetings, and so forth. 

I would like to mention, in spite of Mr. Dowling’s testimony, that 
the legislative body in the State of New Hampshire overwhelmingty 
passed a resolution memorializing the U.S. Congress to adopt S. 19. 

As you well know, this body represents all citizens of New Hamp- 
shire, manufacturers as well as labor interests. 

We sincerely feel that a small group of Government workers should 
not be forced to subsidize private industry. Our legislative body feels 
the same way. 

It might be mentioned that the income tax in the State of Massa- 
chusetts is paid by approximately 1,200 employees of Portsmouth, 
and will average about $25 a year. 
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New Hampshire has a head tax of $5 per head. 

This seems insignificant compared to the 3-percent sales tax in the 
State of Maine, and definitely should not be a governing factor in 
your deliberations. 

I also would like to mention the fact that a large percentage of 
the employees of the private manufacturers whose wages are used to 
set hours are refused employment by the Navy because they are not 
fully qualified mechanics. Official Navy records will substantiate 
this statement. 

I am sure you have heard many references to the “Law of 1862,” 
the statute under which the Navy’s wages are set. Therefore I will 
briefly state that this statute was the same one used to set our wages 
identical to those paid employees of the Boston Naval Shipyard for 
some 23 years. Since the year 1947, the Navy has established wage 
schedules for the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard using a new “immediate 
vicinity” concept of comparable jobs in private industry. This 
procedure has resulted in dissatisfaction and resentment, primarily 
because no comparable jobs or comparable industry exist within the 
area as prescribed by the Navy. These factors were clearly recog- 
nized during the years prior to 1947 when wages at Boston and Ports- 
mouth were the same. No disastrous consequences resulted during 
those years, as the Navy claims would ensue if S. 19 were enacted. 
For reasons yet unexplained, the Navy, in 1947, made two separate 
wage survey areas for Boston and Portsmouth. Since that time 
hundreds of attempts for administrative return to the procedures 
used prior to 1947 have been made by our Senators and Congressmen. 
This the Navy adamantly refused to do, while at the same time recog- 
nizing that inequities existed. The foregoing statement is supported 
by the fact that four shipyard commanders shared the same position. 
Included in this group of former shipyard commanders are Rear 
Adm. Robert E. Cronin, present Chief of the Office of Industrial 
Relations and Rear Adm. Robert L. Moore, Jr., present Deputy 
Chief, Bureau of Ships, who stated in his report to the Bureau on 
November 5, 1956, following a wage survey, “It must also be recog- 
nized that the wage rates are adversely affected by the fact that there 
is no comparable industry in this area, and only a minimum of work 
of a nature performed by the employees of this yard.’’ During the 
legislative action here last year, the Navy Department rushed through 
an administrative adjustment of wages averaging 14 cents per hour 
Subsequent to this administrative adjustment, it became clear that the 
administrative remedy was a stopgap devise which did little to correct 
the inequity at both ends of the wage scale and very little more at 
the middle scale. A later full scale survey increased this disparity 
by 2 cents at the middle and upper pay levels. The previously men- 
tioned full scale survey, completed on December 6, 1958, resulted in 
the most unusual statistics ever encountered by the employees at 
our shipyard. Wage samples submitted by the 1958 survey committee 
were approximately 60 less than the report of 1956. This occurred 
in spite of the fact that employment in the area was off by 28 percent 
and seven companies, previously surveyed had gone out of business, 
Based on the 1956 survey, the number of samples should have de- 
creased by approximately 250. These figures do not include the 
arbitrary samples collected from the two shipyards provided for by 
the administrative action of August 1958. The samples taken from 
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these shipyards were, obtained by methods of which we have no 
knowledge and which we were never permitted to inspect. These 
unusual procedures could only result in our belief that the Navy can 
no longer act in good faith with its employees at Kittery. One or two 
examples should serve to point up the total inadequacy of both the 
administrative adjustment and the present implementation of wage 
fixing policy as applied at our shipyard. 

Presently the rate of pay for laborer is 26 cents per hour less than 
Boston. The rate for patternmaker, one of the highest skilled trades, 
is 33 cents per hour less. This inequity exists even after the Navy has 
had two opportunities to correct the situation. 

The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is engaged in the construction of 
nuclear-powered submarines. ‘The employees have a good reputation 
for excellence. Surely the granting of wages, commensurate with 
their skills and not punitive because they happen to work in Maine or 
New Hampshire, is only simple justice. Obviously, with the 26 cents 
per hour disparity for laborers, at the lower level of consumer income, 
the economic hardship to these people is considerably magnified when 
you consider that the cost of living is as high, if not higher, than 
Boston. Many of the workers live in communities that also have 
people working in the Boston Naval Shipyard. This means that 
neighbors doing the same work for the same employer can have a wage 
difference of from 14 to 33 cents per hour. The plight of the lower 
paid worker in this instance is seriously felt in terms of morale on the 
job as well as economic and social status in the community. 5. 19 
and its companion bills in the House would correct this injustice. 
5. 19 was passed, without objection, by the Senate on May 26, 1959. 
The position taken by the Navy and their actions have made it clear 
that no other method can be utilized. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we 
respectfully request and urge your committee to expedite favorable 
action on the legislation now under consideration. 

Mr. Kirpay. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. J. C. Guyett, president, Civil Service Employees Union, 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES C. GUYETT PRESIDENT OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES UNION, PORTSMOUTH NAVAL SHIPYARD, 
PORTSMOUTH N.H., ACCOMPANIED BY MR. JAMES C. FAL- 
CONER VICE PRESIDENT CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES UNION, 
PORTSMOUTH NAVAL SHIPYARD 


Mr. Guyerr. My name is James C. Guyett, president of the Civil 
Service Employees Union at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. At 
this time may I take the opportunity to express my thanks on behalf 
of our union to the chairman and to the committee members for giving 
us this privilege to briefly present our arguments and opinions on 
S. 19, a bill which is to provide a method of regulating and fixing wages 
for employees of the Portsmouth Kittery Naval Shipyard. 

1. We fully realize that this subcommittee and the full committee 
of the House Armed Service Committee have previously heard argu- 
ments from various organizations at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
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in regard to the inequity and discrimination on wages affecting the 
er diem (blue collar) workers at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 
owever, our organization never wishes to miss an opportunity to 
express our views before any committee that is holding hearings on 
any bill appearing before Congress that would correct the inequity of 
the wages at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

2. Subsequent to our last appearance before a congressional com- 
mittee, held here less than a year ago, the disparity between the 
wages of the Boston and Portsmouth Navy Yards still exists and the 
Navy Department still has not changed its policy of establishing the 
boundaries for gathering comparable wage data. However, the degree 
of skill of the workers at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard has in- 
creased, and, to bring out this point more clearly, we would like to 
mention, particularly, the fact that our shipyard has undertaken the 
tremendous task of the overhauling (and nuclear refueling) of the 
U.S.S. 571 (Nautilus). This establishes a first for any naval activity. 
In conclusion I would like briefly to outline the fact that the proposed 
future nature of the work that must be performed by the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard employees is becoming ever more difficult to perform 
and the hazards continually increasing; for example, we have recently 
completed the U.S.S. 579 (Swordfish), a nuclear submarine; its sister 
ship, the U.S.S.N. 584 (Sea Dragon), the U.S.S.(N) 593 (Thresher), the 
U.S.S.(N) 602 (Abraham Lincoln) (a Polaris-type submarine), the 
U.S.S.(N) 606 (Tioosa), and also the U.S.S.(N) 605 (Jack) are cur- 
rently under construction. All of the previously mentioned sub- 
marines incorporate a nuclear reactor. This should clearly indicate 
to the committee members that this type of work is definitely not 
comparable to any type of work performed in the immediate vicinity 
or anywhere in the New England area; in face, few shipbuilding in- 
dustries anywhere in the United States. Further, it should be noted 
that in 1951 and again in 1953, the Navy Department, by its own 
admission, fully realized at that time that there were no comparable 
industries in the immediate vicinity on which to conduct a true wage 
survey. Yet, by the same token, the Navy Department has stated 
before the congressional committees that the present statute is entirely 
adequate. Gentlemen, we hope that the aforementioned facts (not 
opinions) will elucidate the ludicrousness of the present archaic statute 
that now exists. 

3. The statute, enacted in 1862, which governs present wage- 
fixing methods, states, ‘“The rate of wages of employees in the Navy 
Yard shall conform, as nearly as is consistent with the public interest, 
with those of private establishments in the immediate vicinity of the 
respective Yard, to be determined by the Commandants of the Navy 
Yards, subject to the approval and revisions of the Secretary of the 
Navy * * * ”; “and as amended by the 84th Congress, under 
Title 10, Section 7474, of the U.S. Code.” ‘‘* * * rates of wages for 
employees of each Naval Activity where the rates are not established 
by other provisions of law (SHALL) conform as nearly as is consistent 
with the public interest, with those of private establishments in the 
immediate vicinity.” The Navy Department, as it has been previ- 
ously stated in testimony before these committees, has digressed from 
the strict interpretation of the statute— 

(a) During World War I; 
(b) During the depression era; and 
(c) During World War II. 
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During these periods of time, the wages of all per diem (blue 
collar) workers were commensurate with their fellow shipyard workers. 
Now, however, the Navy Department has stated, subsequent to 
World War II, that they have again returned to the strictest inter- 
pretation of the statute of 1862, and as amended; but our organization 
would like to point out to the members of this committee that the 
Navy Department is not going according to the strictest interpreta- 
tion of the statutes, and “the immediate vicinity” clause, in that 
certain wage board employees of the Navy Department are, at this 
very time, being paid on a national average basis; for example, 
masters and foremen, and certain other employees have had their 
wages fixed by a national board, and, only as recently as July of this 
year, received a substantial pay increase under this deviation of the 
interpretation of “title 10, section 7474’’, in that all shop masters 
and shop foremen received average increases amounting to between 
$500 and $600 this year. 

At this time, we should like to conclude our testimony with a brief 
summary: 

Gentlemen, I beg you to consider the testimony given here today 
in behalf of the Kittery Portsmouth blue collar workers and to report 
out of committee S. 19 as favorable and necessary for passage. Can 
we, at this time, afford to jeopardize the security of one of our leading 
shipyard installations by permitting the antiquated law of 1862 to 
prevail and govern the wages of today and the future, thus forcing 
the finest submarine builders to seek employment where they can get 
better pay, fully realizing that this ridiculous law should have been 
amended when men stopped wearing iron pants and building wooden 
boats? 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, and committee members, the Civil 
Service Employees Union wishes to express our appreciation for 
being able to submit our testimony here today. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Mr. Guyett. 

Questions? 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Guyett, are there any employees in Portsmouth 
being paid on this national average basis? 

Mr. Guyerr. Yes; at the present time the shop masters and 
foremet: are being paid on a national average basis. They should 
conform with the law of 1862, the immediate vicinity clause. For 
some reason the Navy Department bas seen fit to eliminate them 
from this law. 

Mr. Bates. I think that is the first time this has been presented to 
the committee. 

Mr. Fauconer. If I may quote something here. I have the De- 
partment of Navy Policies and Procedures. I have here a document 
that the Navy Department uses. ‘This is the bible for wage fixing 
for the per diem wage board employees. 

On page 2 of this document it states: 

Paragraph 2. Wage survey procedure.—This procedure shall apply to all un- 
graded ratings except— 
and I will skip paragraph 1 because it pertains to something which 
already has been brought out— 
lithographic and printers ratings in the Washington, D.C., area. Wage rates for 
these jobs are fixed in accordance with procedures established by the Interde- 


partmental Lithographic Wage Board in which the Department of the Navy is 
represented. 
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Paragraph 3. Ratings in certain of the special services—Rates of pay for such 
special services of the institutional service, motion picture services, and academic 
services are fixed by other procedures. 

Under paragraph 1, in the last sentence: 


Master mechanics and foremen mechanics rates are fixed on a national basis and 
the same for all other continental U.S. areas. 

I think the fact it never has been mentioned, and the fact that is 
of particular significance, is that we have a rate now within the instal- 
lation where there are people paid on a national average basis alongside 
people on a per diem basis. That is an inconsistency. 

Mr. Bates. Then you have classified employees? 

Mr. Fauconer. And classified employees are paid under the 
Classification Act. 

However, these people are subject to the same statutes and inter- 
pretations of the 1862 law. 

Mr. BuianpForp. Could ‘immediate vicinity” be interpreted in 
1923 or 1924 as applying to only 14 different areas in the United 
States and Pearl Harbor, and today it is applied to 85 different areas, 
and apparently there is nothing sacred about “immediate vicinity.” 

What kind of an extension would be necessary in the Portsmouth 
survey agea to raise the Portsmouth rates to something more com- 
parable to those paid in Boston? Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Fautconer. In my opinion you would have to definitely include 
Boston Naval Shipyard, and in all fairness you would have to include 
a large industry that is comparable to a naval activity. The closest 
would be Quincy. 

Mr. Bianprorp. They included Bath, did they not? 

Mr. Fauconrer. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But not Quincy? 

Mr. Faucongr. Yes. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Someone mentioned they were 414 miles away 
when the survey stopped. There is nothing in the statute stating 
what is “immediate vicinity.” 

Mr. Fatconer. That is right. 

Mr. BLanpForp. So if they went 4}; miles farther south in the sur- 
vey, is it your opinion the problem would have solved itself? 

Mr. Guyert. Not necessarily, for the simple reason they would 
still include industries in the immediate area which are definitely not 
comparable. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You already have had testimony that there are 
not enough of those. I think it was disclosed this morning it would 
not make a penny an hour difference in wages. 

Mr. Fauconrr. If we can clarify this a little bit. During our 
testimony we mentioned we are rapidly going into a state of complete 
nuclear propulsion so far as submarines are concerned. Within 2 
years we will be into that completely. 

There is nothing comparable in the area. 

It might be alleviated by going into Quincy momentarily. I do 
not know of any projects, perhaps Mr. Bates does, being made to 
date in the Quincy area which would make it comparable to what we 
are undertaking at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. We are in an 
exclusive field. 

Mr. Bates. Two exceptions—Long Beach, and the destroyer being 
built, and in the civilian yards you have the Electric Boat Co. 
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I wondered what comparable wages were for building nuclear subs 
for civilians as compared to Portsmouth. 

Mr. Fauconer. They are higher. The figures are higher at General 
Dynamics Corp. than for Portsmouth Shipyard. 

I have one other item. I have a document which is a compilation 
of laws relating to mediation, conciliation, and so on. I had con- 
siderable trouble getting this. 

The committee might explore this point and get more detailed facts. 
There is the Davis-Bacon Act which in effect states that any private 
contractors doing business with the Federal Government of $1,000 or 
more must pay the average going rate in the area of the individuals 
who are workers. There has been considerable litigation on it, I 
believe. 

We have a situation in which people are contracting within the 
activity at the particular time. They are subject to the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

Their average rate, and I could not get this quick enough to get the 
exact figures, for performing work in the same installation, doing 
identical work of a construction nature, averages 75 cents and a dollar 
an hour more as the people doing work of an even more complicated 
nature. There is definitely an inequity in that respect. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Do they go outside the State there in that survey? 
Under the Davis-Bacon Act it must be within a State boundary. 

Mr. Fatconer. I am not sure but I do not think that is correct. 
It pertains to a general area, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I think it is the general vicinity. That is my recol- 
lection. 

Mr. Fatconer. One other item will go along with this. 

The Navy Department also has arbitrarily, as stated in this manual, 
excluded any construction trades in the area. 

You have in the shipyard approximately 8,000 people. Six thousand 
of those people are construction people. 

We are a construction shipyard and not a classified installation such 
as some are, such as here in Washington. 

They have excluded the very trades that were most comparable. 
That is where we should get the most accurate data. This also 
would help you alleviate the situation. 

Why they excluded it is not clear to me, either. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Adrien C. Frenette, commander, Federal Employees Veterans 
Association. 

You may proceed, Mr. Frenette. 


STATEMENT OF ADRIEN C, FRENETTE, COMMANDER, FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES VETERANS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Frenerre. I am president of the Federal Employees Veterans 
Association, Portsmouth, N.H. That is a post of the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank the committee for 
giving me this opportunity to appear before them, and to thank them 
or the national commander, from whom I shall submit a letter. I 
would like to read the letters here. 
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ConGRESSMAN Kixpay: In hearing the testimony of the previous matter which 
was presented to this committee and to conform to the wishes of the Chair to 
expedite the functions of the committee on the hearing on Senate bill 19, I shall 
make my comments very brief and not go over ground that has been covered 
previously. 

First, | would like to point out that in my capacity as president of our local 
post of the Federal Employees Veterans Association I represent members from a 
three-State area—Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. All, or nearly 
all of these employees work at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

I also bring with me to this hearing the authority to act for the national president 
of the Federal Employees Veterans Association. The approval of a national 
organization for the equalization or, if I may say, the end of discrimination to 
the employees of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, is respectfully requested. 

Therefore, I would like to go on record as favoring early passage of the Senate 
bill 19, and companion House bills. 


This is a letter from our national commander. It reads: 


Dear ConcrEssMAN Kiupay: Mr. Adrien Frenette is hereby authorized to 
represent the National Organization of the Federal Employees Veterans Associa- 
tion in connection with 8. 19 and companion House bills. 

Mr. Adrien Frenette is the local president of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, 
FEVA, local R1-2. 


This is a letter from the national president: 


Dear ConcressMAN Kitpay: The Federal Employees Veterans Association is 
a national organization with chapters and members in almost every U.S. naval 
= in the country. 

he purpose of our organization is to protect the rights and benefits of the 
veterans in the U.S. civil service. We are also interested in their welfare and from 
time to time we have met and testified before Congress on matters pertaining to 
wages, working conditions, etc. We are proud of the fact that our Congress has 
listened to our various pleas and now we would like to go on record as being in 
favor of 8. 19 and companion House bills. 

We base our contention on the following facts: 

Boston Naval Shipyard which is but 50 miles from the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard has been assigned the repairing of a large percentage of the Atlantic 
Fleet. The Boston Naval Shipyard’s workers do not participate in the repairing 
or in the building of our Navy’s new submarine fleet. The repair and new work 
of the Navy’s submarine fleet requires special skills as well as special knowledge 
of new metals and new types of machinery. At the Boston Naval Shipyard the 
benchmark for the mechanical trades is $2.68 per hour. At the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard, it is $2.54 per hour. 

From the aforementioned, it can be easily seen where the Portsmouth employees 
are being discriminated against and the discrepancies should be corrected in order 
to promote the efficiency of our naval service. 

Yours very truly, 
KeEenNETH T. Lyons, National President. 

Mr. Kixpay. I believe we have a telegram from the Governor of 
the State of Maine. 

Would you read it? 

Mr. BuanpForD. Telegram addressed to you, Mr. Chairman. It 
states: 

I am wholeheartedly in support of the bill seeking wage equalization for 
Kittery, Portsmouth Shipyard workers. There are more than 4,000 Maine 


people employed in this industry which is vital to our State. If it had been 
possible I would have appeared personally in Washington to support this bill. 


Curnton A. CLauson, Governor of Maine. 


Mr. Kitpay. Do you have other communications? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I[ have for insertion in the record statements from 
Senator Styles Bridges and Senator Edmund S. Muskie in support of 
S. 19. 

Mr. Kiupay. They may be inserted. 
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(The statements referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES BEFORE HovusE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES IN Support oF §. 19 


Mr. Chairman, from 1924 to 1947 there was no problem of wage differential 
between the Boston Naval Shipyard and the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. They 
were considered one and the same wage area. The Navy Department interpreted 
the law of 1862 during that 23-year period without difficulty. However, after 
1947, despite the immense progress in the field of transportation and communica- 
tion which resulted in bringing Boston and Portsmouth even more closely to- 
gether, the Navy Department rejected its prior interpretation of this law. Why 
did they do this? o determine the answer to this question we go back to a 
regulation which was promulgated by the War Labor Board in 1943. This 
agency was created by an Executive order of the President and was designed to 
stabilize wage rates during the Second World War. Under these regulations the 
Navy Department was required to adopt a labor market area concept in deter- 
mining wage rates. After the war ended, and this regulation ceased to exist, 
the Navy decided that it would continue this same wartime standard in setting 
wage rates. As a result, this wage policy which was conceived and born under 
wartime conditions has caused dissatisfaction and deterioration of morale among 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard employees. It is ironical and unfortunate that 
years after the termination of World War II we are still plagued by the effects 
of an Executive wartime directive. 

The legislation you are now considering is not revolutionary or novel in its 
concept but rather in effect directs the Department of the Navy to return to the 
formula which was used from 1924 to 1947 in their administration of the 1862 
law. It is regrettable that legislation is required to enforce the compliance of 
what would otherwise be an administrative problem but unfortunately other 
avenues of relief have been exhausted. I would like to impress upon this com- 
mittee not only the equity and fairness of this legislation but also the absolute 
necessity for its adoption. The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard must retain its 
experienced and proficient personnel if it is to continue as a first-class submarine 
base. Never has there been a time when the submarine was more indispensable 
and necessary to our defense effort than it is today. I respectfully urge you to 
favorably report S. 19 so that Portsmouth may continue its outstanding contribu- 
tion to the welfare and defense of our country. 





STATEMENT OF SENATOR EpmuND S. MusKIE IN Support or H.R. 4291, 8. 19, 
AND OTHER BILLS WuiIcH WovuLp ProvipE A METHOD FOR REGULATING AND 
Frxinac WaGE Rates ror EMPLOYEES OF THE PoRTSMOUTH-KITTERY NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 


* Mr. Chairman, since Congressman Oliver’s statement ably presents the factual 
background which has led to the submission of these bills and since the same issue 
was thoroughly explored in the 85th Congress, my statement will be brief. 

In effect, the workers of the Portsmouth-Kittery Shipyard have been subjected 
sinee 1947 to an unfair pattern of wage discrimination when contrasted with com- 
parable work being performed at the Boston Naval Shipyard. The argument 
is often advanced by responsible officials in the administrative branch that this 
is a matter to be settled by administrative decision. It is important to remember, 
I think, that in the period 1923 through 1947, the wage scales in Boston and in 
the Portsmouth-Kittery Shipyards were maintained on an equal basis. It is 
only in the last decade that a substantial differential has developed and persisted. 
I can find no economic justification for the continuation of the differential and in 
view of the unwillingness of the responsible administrative officials to remove the 
existing inequities, it seems to me that legislative action is necessary. I would, 
therefore, respectfully urge that the committee recommend taking affirmative 
action in behalf of H.R. 4291 at the earliest practicable moment. 


Mr. Buanprorp. And I have a letter from the Shipbuilders Council 
of America in opposition to S. 19, signed L. R. Sanford, president of 


the Shipbuilders Council. 
Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, that will be included in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


SHIPBUILDERS CoUNCIL QF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., June 5, 1959. 
Subject: H.R. 397 and 8. 19. Special legislation to regulate and fix wage rates 
at Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 
Hon. Cari VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CoNGRESSMAN VINSON: The Shipbuilders Council of America includes in 
its membership practically all of the major private companies in the United States 
operating shipyard facilities engaged in the construction and repair of naval and 
merchant ships. Thus, the council has a vital interest in pending bills H.R. 397 
and 8. 19 which would abrogate existing law and practice governing the setting 
of wages for employees at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Kittery, Maine. 

Present law provides that in setting wages for such employees the Secretary of 
the Navy must follow the wage pattern set by private industry in the labor market 
area. his is an eminently fair arrangement which over the years since its enact- 
ment in the early days of the Civil War has both been equitable to the affeeted 
Government employees and acceptable to private industry including the private 
mereren. 

he council is strongly opposed to the pending bills. Enactment of the measure 
would obviously set a precedent for the abandonment of this century old basis. 
At the same time it would almost certainly accelerate to some degree the dangerous 
inflationary wage spiral in American shipyards which must be slowed down if the 
industry is to survive. It is inevitable that wage patterns established in the 
several naval shipyards cannot help but exercise a strong influence on future wage 
demands and negotiations in private shipyards in the labor market area. 

Last year when President Eisenhower vetoed 8. 2266, an identical bill to those 
now pending, he stated in his veto message (8S. Doc. No. 114, 85th Cong.) as 
follows: 

“‘S. 2266 would provide for a departure from this basic pattern of determining 
wage rates by requiring the Secretary of the Navy to establish hourly rates of pay 
for all per diem employees of the Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard equal to the 
rates paid to employees of similar classification at the Boston Naval Shipyard. 

“Approval of $. 2266 could have broad and far-reaching implications on the 
entire federal wage structure, for it would serve as a precedent for combining labor 
market areas in proximity to one another. On the other hand, it is alleged that 
inequities exist with respect to the wages paid at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 
I have directed the Secretary of the Navy carefully to review this entire situation 
and to make such adjustments in the wage rates at this shipyard as his review 
indicates are warranted. 

“Such wages should not, however, be adjusted by legislation. To do so could 
ultimately lead to the deterioration of the present wage board system. 

“For the above reasons, I regret that I find it necessary to return the bill without 
my approval.”’ 

The members of the council agree with the President’s views. It urges that 
the pending bills H.R. 397 and 8. 19 not be approved. 

Very truly yours, 
L. R. Sanrorp, President. 


Dover, N.H., August 11, 1959. 
Hon. Pauu J. Kitpay, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, House Committee on Armed Services, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C: 

Representing management in an electronics firm employing 1,300 people in the 
general area of the Portsmouth Navy Yard. Equalization of Navy yard wages 
between Portsmouth and Boston would be very unfair and inequitable to the local 
area. The cost of living, insurance, housing, automobile registration, and even 
haircuts, is substantially less here than in the Boston area. Equalization of the 
Navy yard’s rates would seriously effect the economy of this area as well as 
the operation of tnis firm and other firms who are in agreement with us in this 
area. I wish to go on record as actively opposing S. 19. 

CLARosTaT MANUFACTURING Co., INe., 
PauL W. CHAPMAN, 
Manager of Industrial Relations. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Anything further? 
If not, the committee will stand adjourned subject to the call of the 


Chair. : | 
(Whereupon, at 2:35 p.m. the hearing was adjourned.) 


O 








